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New Advanees in the Science of Nutrition 


CHARLES GLEN KING, Ph.D. 


Scientific Director, The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New York City 


ERHAPS the most exciting single event rela- 

tive to human nutrition during the past year 
has been the isolation of vitamin By (1—4). The 
gain to the public and to the medical profession in 
having definite material with which to control per- 
nicious anemia and related neurological disorders 
obviously represents a major contribution. The 
activity of the new vitamin, as represented by a 
clinical response to as little as | y per day is truly 
remarkable. ‘ 


ROLE OF COBALT 


From a more philosophical point of view, one is 
quite as interested in noting the presence of cobalt as 
an essential constituent of the new vitamin, because 
this discovery represents the first substantial clue to 
the chemical function of cobalt in the animal body. 
This finding has another feature of notable sig- 
nificance in that it represents an instance in which 
the nutritive quality of a mineral element is largely 
dependent upon its being supplied in an organic 
form. Of course, cobalt may be found to have 
additional functions and nutritive properties beyond 
that provided in the form of vitamin By, but there 
seems little doubt from the reports thus far available 
that cobalt is essential to the structure of the vita- 
min, in the form isolated by Shive and co-workers 
(3) and Rickes et al. (4). 

The new vitamin has provided a strong impetus, 
also,'to the study of the metabolism of nucleic acid. 
This interest is directed along several channels. 
First, there is obviously an overlapping relationship 
with folic acid, which was isolated last year and 
found this year to be an important factor in the 
synthesis of thymonucleic acid. There is a further 
relationship to both thymine and thymidine; the 
former can substitute in part for folic acid, and the 
latter for vitamin By. 

The contribution of vitamin By to the develop- 
ment of red blood cells also has interesting ramifica- 
tions, not the least of which is the earlier observation 
that a moderate excess of cobalt caused a rapid de- 
velopment of polycythemia. Norris of Cornell Uni- 

1 Presented at the 3lst Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Boston, on October 20, 1948. 
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versity has reported this fall (5) that ruminants, in 
which a cobalt deficiency had been established, did 
not respond (at least not immediately) when they 
received vitamin By by injection. Several in- 
vestigators have observed cobalt deficiency in 
ruminants, but they could not prodyce a deficiency 
in standard laboratory animals. Hence they had 
postulated that cobalt might be contributing to the 
nutrition of ruminants in an indirect manner, 
through nutrients synthesized by microorganisms in 
the intestinal tract—perhaps in facilitating the syn- 
thesis of vitamin By. This simple hypothesis does 
not seem to be in agreement with Norris’ observation. 
The evidence that cobalt may play a role beyond 
its function as a part of vitamin By adds interest to 
the recent report (6) that cobalt, manganese, and 
zinc can serve to promote peptide cleavage when 
added as simple ions to enzyme preparations. 
VALUE OF RESEARCH USING MICROORGANISMS 
Those who are primarily concerned with ex- 
ploratory research have reason to be gratified by the 
contribution that has been made to human health as 
an outgrowth of many years of research on the 
nutritive requirements of microorganisms. In rapid 
review, one can see a similar picture of advances in 
human and animal nutrition arising from research on 
pantothenic acid, biotin, inositol, and vitamin Beg, all 
guided by tests with microorganisms. The promi- 
nent positions that these nutrients now occupy in 
regard to anemia, synthesis of nucleic acid, acetate 
metabolism, carbon dioxide reactions, fat deposition 
in the kidneys and liver, and transamination reac- 
tions in protein metabolism certainly impress one 
with the fundamental and practical advances that 
have resulted from nutritional studies with micro- 
organisms. 
RELATION OF RIBOFLAVIN AND CHOLINE TO CANCER 
A relatively new feature in emphasizing the quan- 
titative aspect of nutrition has come from recent 
studies of riboflavin and choline. Both nutrients 
have been shown to exert a protective effect against 
‘arcinogenesis in laboratory animals. Research on 
cancer-susceptible mice and rats at Yale University 
(7), at the Memorial Hospital in New York (8), and at 
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the University of Wisconsin has brought out the inter- 
esting fact that at least certain strains of animals, 
characterized by a high incidence of cancer, were 
also characterized by a high requirement of riboflavin. 
It will be interesting to see, as the work continues, 
whether similar variations in the requirements of indi- 
vidual animals or men may afford a clue to varying 
resistance to cancer (9). 

A similar finding has been reported in relation to 
choline. At the Alabama Polytechnic Institute a 
particular strain of rats found to be sensitive to 
carcinogenesis as a result of chronic choline de- 
ficiency was found to have an abnormally high re- 
quirement for choline (10, 11). 

In each of these cases where a high requirement 
for a specific nutrient was found, a higher level of 
intake afforded a marked protection against cancer 
development. These new leads in experimental 
studies with animals afford stimulating ideas and 
new paths of investigation in regard to cancer as a 
human problem. 


MALNUTRITION FROM OVEREATING 

Stress on the human organism as a result of eating 
too much will undoubtedly receive increasing empha- 
sis in the years ahead. Many competent students of 
public health and nutrition already regard an excess 
intake of calories as one of the most damaging forms 
of malnutrition in the United States. Statistics such 
as those supplied by Dublin (12, 13) of the Metropoli- 
tan Insurance Company show a picture that should 
receive increasing emphasis in nutrition education and 
perhaps in nutrition research. Many investigators 
who are experimenting with the so-called rice diet in 
treating hypertension are inclined to attribute much 
of the gain to a moderately low intake of calories, 
without involving inanition or an extreme trend in 
that direction. A note of caution is obviously in 
order in regard to extreme dietaries of that kind, be- 
cause, if continued through an appreciable period, 
nutritional deficiencies would be imposed and thus 
injure the patient’s health. 

In this field of study, one is inclined to point out, 
also, the risk of misinterpretation in regard to 
cholesterol. Synthesis of cholesterol is subject to 
disturbance by many other constituents in the diet, 
such as pantothenic acid and sources of acetate 
groups. These apparently independent nutrients 
should be given adequate consideration in relation 
to the cholesterol content in the food consumed. 


NUTRITION AND DENTAL CARIES 


Nutrition in relation to dental caries represents 
another area in which significant headway has been 
made. One of the most important reports, demon- 
strating the importance of maternal nutrition, has 
come from the Harvard School of Dental Medicine 
(12). Protection can be afforded by this means 
against tooth decay in the offspring. The findings 
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with albino rats have enhanced interest because of 
related observations with monkeys under controlled 
conditions and the suggestion made by Toverud (14) 
that at least preliminary evidence of a similar rela- 
tionship has been seen in the population of Norway 
and other Western European countries during World 
War II. Topical application and nutritional pro- 
vision of fluorides undoubtedly are important, but 
in the current wave of enthusiasm for the role of 
fluorides, there has been a tendency to overlook the 
equally or more important provision of an overall 
good diet during the pre-natal and early post-natal 
development of the teeth. 


GLUTAMIC ACID AND INTELLIGENCE 

Another item of widespread concern has been the 
claim that the feeding of glutamic acid could raise 
the level of intelligence in experimental animals and 
in children. These claims, generally speaking, have 
not been supported by adequately controlled ob- 
servations, so it is no surprise to find that two groups, 
after carefully checking the earlier claims, have re- 
ported that the advantages claimed for glutamic acid 
feeding could not be confirmed. This does not imply 
in any sense a lessened appreciation of the role that 
glutamic acid plays in intermediate metabolism or as 
a supplementary nutrient in meeting protein require- 
ments. It does seem reasonably clear, however, that 
the claims for a unique contribution to mental per- 
formance cannot be confirmed. 


FUTURE PROGRESS, 

Rose at the University of Illinois will be publishing 
during the current year an extensive series of papers, 
including a record of the human requirement for in- 
dividual amino acids as reflected by maintenance of 
nitrogen balance in the human adult. In addition 
to the clinical studies, there will also be new informa- 
tion in regard to the interrelations of the amino acids 
in nutrition experiments with laboratory animals. 

Another chapter of nutrition research last year in 
which scientists can take genuine satisfaction is rep- 
resented by the progress in studies of intermediate 
metabolism. The basic contributions to carbohy- 
drate metabolism made by the Coris and _ their 
associates at Washington University (15-17) are 
well known to all of you. I should also mention the 
contributions to fat metabolism reported by Lehn- 
inger (18, 19) and Grafflin and Green (20). 

In conclusion, I would like to call attention to a 
practical aspect of nutrition. Research and educa- 
tion cost money and demand a great deal of time on 
the part of scientists and the public. To offset these 
considerations one can and should, with full confi- 
dence, point to the evidence that poor diets and 
ignorance can contribute a cost that is far greater in 
terms of injury to human health, lessened enjoyment 
of life, and fewer opportunities to accomplish the 
goals that we most treasure in human endeavor. 
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His herds were 


biochemists assaying and selecting the soil as guarantee of their growth and reproduction 


via proper nourishment. 
acre under economic pressures. 


ahead of the cow. 
tion and into the fringes of fertility. 
hazards for, and deficiencies in, nutrition. 


They were not measuring its production as tons and bushels per 
Their nomad owner plowed it with assurance of its de- 
livery of the requisites for his good nutrition. 


But modern technological means put the plow 


They pushed agriculture away from more fertile soils under animal selec- 
There single crop specialization flourishes under hidden 


The climatic pattern of soil development of the United States emphasizes the fertility of 


the mid-continent for protein production and nutrition of high order. 
territory, and later the hard wheat and beef cattle area. 
development to the West limit production in balanced nutrition. 


This was once buffalo 
Less rainfall and insufficient soil 
More rainfall and excessive 


development of the soil to the East represent greater nutritional problems in its delivery of 


mainly carbohydrates under the criterion of, and economic emphasis on, bulk. 


Basie to this 


varied food synthesis by the plants is the pattern of the chemical fertility of the soil. 
Our national pattern delineates the ecology of the soil microbes, of the native and crop 


plants, of the wildlife, of the domestic animals, and of man himself. 


We have been late in 


seeing ourselves and other life according to the variation in nutrition determined by the fer- 
tility pattern of the soil. Geographic arrangements of draftee rejections, of tooth troubles, 
and of diseases more generally have not yet been viewed as the possible result of nutritional 
deficiencies going back to the soil. Whether we can see a world pattern of control by the soil 
seems to await the day when not only deficiencies in nutrition but hunger in terms of failing 
bulk compel us to recognize that the soil is in control.— Abstract of a paper presented by William 
A. Albrecht, University of Missouri, at the Centennial Celebration of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science on September 16, 1948, in Washington, D. C. Published in 
Science 108: 599 (November 26), 1948. 








Endemic Goiter—A Food Deficiency Disease 


S STUDENTS and teachers of nutrition, 
have you ever studied large groups of school children 
where endemic goiter was prevalent? If so, un- 
doubtedly you were impressed by the number who 
showed evidence of malnutrition and low vitality, 
with some showing a lack of physical development 
with mental retardation. As dietitians, have you 
not worried over the lack of growth and development 
of some child for whom you have directed a diet en- 
tirely adequate in the basic foods and vitamins? 
Have you ever thought of the futility of basic foods 
and vitamins for a child whose thyroid isn’t func- 
tioning? 

In this paper I shall discuss the age-old problem of 
endemic goiter, because it is a food deficiency disease. 
It can and should be eliminated at once and for all 
time. 

Goiter is an enlarged thyroid gland. Endemic 
goiter means that the goiter is related to or a part of 
the community in which the person or animal lives. 
As implied, all animals that have a thyroid gland are 
subject to endemic goiter. The enlargement of the 
thyroid is both cellular and glandular. The cells 
change in size and shape; this, together with a very 
active proliferation and piling up of new cells, is 
called ‘‘cellular hyperplasia.’”” The glandular en- 
largement, called ‘‘hypertrophy,” is due to this 
cellular hyperplasia plus an enlargement of the ducts, 
together with a marked increase of blood supply. 
This hyperplasia and hypertrophy of the thyroid 
constitutes goiter. 

The normal thyroid gland contains iodine out of 
all proportion to the amount of iodine in any other 
part of the body. This fact was determined by 
Baumann in 1895. From 1905 to 1912 Marine, at 
Western Reserve University, made repeated, de- 
tailed studies of the chemistry and physiology of the 
thyroid gland, and his findings can be summarized as 
follows: 

(a) The normal function of the thyroid is depend- 
ent on iodine. 

(b) The normal thyroid gland contains 1 mg. or 
more of iodine per gram of dried gland. 


' Presented at the 31st Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Boston, on October 22, 1948. 
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(c) As soon as the iodine content gets below 1 mg 
per gram, active hyperplasia and hypertrophy. or 
goiter formation begins. 

(d) Conversely, if the thyroid is kept saturated 
with iodine, i.e., | to 5 mg. per gram, active hyper- 
plasia or goiter formation cannot be induced in any 
of the domestic animals, by any of the methods used 
experimentally to produce goiter. 

By 1912 Doctor Marine was teaching that: 

(a) Endemic goiter is due entirely to a deficiency of 
food iodine. 

(b) Endemic goiter is the easiest known disease to 
prevent (1-4). 

From Marine’s experimental studies and our 
clinical observations of school children, the physi- 
ology of the thyroid can best be explained in terms of 
growth and development. Stated briefly: 

“Normal growth and development from conception 
to mature life depends on thyroid hormone, and this 
hormone must have iodine. Without this iodine- 
containing hormone during congenital life, or early 
childhood, there cannot be normal growth and de- 
velopment. Without thyroid hormone, there will 
be no sexual development or maturity of adolescence. 
If the mother’s thyroid is not functioning well during 
pregnancy, the child will suffer some degree of 
Mongolian idiocy, cretinism, or cretinoid type of 
mental deficiency (5).”’ 

In 1916 the well known experiment to prevent 
endemic goiter in adolescent school girls was started 
through the public schools of Akron, Ohio, and con- 
tinued for four years. This experiment demon- 
strated beyond doubt that endemic goiter could be 
prevented by keeping the thyroid saturated with 
iodine. 


ENDEMIC GOITER RESULTING FROM CHANGED 
SOURCE OF SALT 
In 1922 a goiter survey was made through the 
schools of Charleston and Huntington, West Virginia. 
It was found that 60 per cent of adolescent girls had 
goiter. The health commissioner learned from the 
State Agricultural College that the domestic animals 
of that region had never had endemic goiter. It was 
also a well established fact that before 1900 there had 
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been no goiter among the people, but since that date 
endemic goiter had been increasing yearly. A care- 
ful study revealed the fact that before 1900 the table 
salt used in this region was the natural, unrefined salt 
produced from wells along the Kanahwa_ River. 
Beginning about 1900, refined and free-running salt 
was supplied by salt companies of Ohio and Michi- 
gan, and the coarse unrefined salt could not compete. 
One company in Malden, West Virginia, however, 
continued to produce this coarse salt for agricultural 
purposes and stock feed. This unrefined salt was 
obtained for chemical analysis and was found to con- 
tain iodine in amounts of approximately 70 mg. per 
kilogram of salt, the amount later used in iodized salt. 
The inhabitants of West Virginia had, by the use of 
this natural salt, prevented endemic goiter for many 
decades, and when they changed to refined table salt, 
they unknowingly discarded the most important 
source of food iodine. In twenty-two years the 
incidence of endemic goiter increased from zero to 
over 60 per cent among the adolescent girls, solely 
because of this change in table salt and loss of food 
iodine (6). 

An observation of the apparent prevention of 
goiter by the use of a certain salt was made in two 
cantons in Switzerland in 1876, but no further study 
Was made, and the value of the observation was lost. 

A complete and exact duplicate of the experience 
in West Virginia was found in Colombia, South 
America. In Colombia the various states are prac- 
tically autonomous and live by the products of their 
individual states. For centuries in the State of 
Caldas all of the salt used was produced at a salt 
spring by the age-old method of slow evaporation 
and coarse grinding. The method of distribution 
was inefficient and expensive. However, before 1915 
the school health reports emphasized the fact that 
there was no goiter, cretinism, or deaf-mutism in this 
state; whereas the adjoining states had a high inci- 
dence of these conditions. In 1914, the central 
government took control of the important salt mines 
of Colombia and immediately adopted the newer and 
improved methods of refining, packaging, and distri- 
bution. Naturally, the people of Caldas quickly 
changed from the coarse, granular salt distributed in 
bulk and sold by pocket-full or bag-full, to the 
refined, nicely packaged and less expensive salt being 
advertised and sold by the central government (7). 

In 1945 the federal Department of Hygiene of 
Colombia made a complete goiter survey in the 
schools of Caldas. Thirty years before, they had 
found no endemic goiter in this state, but in 1945, 
85 per cent of all the school children had goiter. 
Cretins were very common, and feeblemindedness 
and deaf-mutism were becoming real problems. 
Chemical analysis of the coarse natural salt from the 
original plant at the salt spring showed it to be rich 
in iodine. It contained 70 mg. of iodine per kilogram 
of salt, while the refined salt contained no iodine. 
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EXPERIMENT IN MICHIGAN 


In 1923, the Michigan State Department of Health 
organized a state-wide study to determine accurately 
the relation of food iodine to the incidence of endemic 
goiter. It selected four counties as representative of 
average conditions throughout the state. These 
counties are located geographically in a diagonal line 
across the state. A chemical analysis was made of 
the water supply of each county to determine the 
amount of iodine. Next, a careful goiter survey 
through all the schools of each county was made. 
In Houghton County on Lake Superior the water 
supply contained no iodine, and the survey showed 
that 64 per cent of the children had _ goiter. 
Throughout the state, the incidence of endemic 
goiter was inversely proportional to the amount of 
food iodine. 

In 1924, the use of iodized salt was started through- 
out the state. There was no law, only cooperation 
between the salt producers, the wholesale grocers, 
and the Health Department. The salt companies 
bore half the extra cost and the wholesale grocers the 
other half. The Health Department and state 
medical association did all of the educational work, 
advertising and advising the use of iodized salt in 
every home. 

In retrospect, this health measure stands out 
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Fia. 1. Map showing counties in Michigan surveyed for 
endemic goiter in 1924 and again in 1928, together with figures 
concerning incidence after four years of use of iodized salt in 
these counties. 
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prominently among the historic works of preventive 
medicine. 

In 1928 a re-survey was made through the same 
counties’ to learn the efficiency and safety of the 
general use of iodized salt (Fig. 1) 

Again in 1935-36 a re-study of the same four 
counties was made. We learned that where iodized 
salt was used continuously in a high percentage of the 
homes, there was virtually no endemic goiter. We 
also learned that where, for any reason, iodized salt 
was omitted by a majority of the homes for a period 
of three or four years, the incidence of goiter rapidly 
approached what it was before its use was started. 

Such an experiment was created, quite by accident 
when, in 1932 to 1935 the relief agency in Calumet, 
Michigan, furnished only non-iodized salt (bag salt). 
Within a period of four years, the number of large 
goiters among adolescent children was approximately 
the same as on the first survey in 1924, that is, above 
50 per cent, while among those who had continued 
to use iodized salt less than 10 per cent showed 
thyroid enlargement (9). 


EXPERIENCE IN CLEVELAND 


A similar study was conducted in some of the 
schools in Cleveland. In 1924, when the first survey 
was made, the incidence of endemic goiter was found 
to be 31 per cent. Classification and groupings in 
1936 were made on the basis of *tuse of iodized salt in 
the home.”’ Group 7 was made up of those using 
iodized salt continuously; Group 2 consisted of those 
using salt which did not contain iodine. 

In the 1936 re-survey, the incidence of goiter in 
Group 7 had dropped to 7.0 per cent, but in Group 
2, the incidence had remained virtually the same as 

1924, 30.7 per cent (Fig. 2). 
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Fic. 2. Graphic representation of reduction in Cleveland 
of endemic goiter in group which used iodized salt over a period 
of twelve vears as compared lo another group which used salt 
containing no iodine. 
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NEED FOR IODIZATION OF SALT 


Again in 1945, studies were made in different areas 
to determine the percentage of the population using 
iodized salt continuously and the reason for the 
decline, when a decline was evident. It soon became 
evident to the Goiter Study Committee that the state 
and national medical and health associations would 
have to repeat the program of education and propa- 
ganda for the use of iodized salt, perhaps every ten 
years. Otherwise there is a definite and gradual 
decline in the use of iodized salt when left to the 
general public without repeated education. The 
reason for this decline appears to be an appreher nsion 
in the minds of many created by the conspicuous 
labeling ‘“‘Iodized Salt.”” Each new generation, 
unless it has had specific information on endemic 
goiter and food iodine, will prefer plain salt, to what 
is erroneously called a medicated salt, i.e., ‘odized- 
salt (11) 

The Goiter Study Committee and every public 
health agency interested in the prevention of goiter 
agreed that the best method of insuring complete and 
continuous prevention of endemic goiter is to have all 
refined and free-running table salt contain iodine, 
without the conspicuous labeling, ‘‘Iodized-Salt.’ 
To this end, the committee appealed to the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration for assistance. This 
agency agreed with the purpose and value of this 
health measure, but held that it did not have the 
authority to make such a change in a common food. 
It suggested that such specific authority be obtained 
from Congress and to this end, Congressman Bolton 
of Cleveland, Ohio, introduced the so-called ‘‘lodized 
Salt Bill” into the last Congress. This bill came 
before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and was rejected on May 8, 1948, not because 
of the merits or demerits of the measure but because 
one member of the Committee insisted that such 
specific health legislation should be first passed by 
states where endemic goiter is prevalent. 

During the investigation of this bill by the Con- 
gressional Committee, the Secretary of the Food 
Processors Association appeared before the com- 
mittee. He stated that iodized salt could not be 
used in the processing of any foods. He recalled all 
the queer stories and reports that had been made 
about iodized salt, but had no data to substantiate 
these various reports. At the very time of his report, 
detailed studies in the processing of foods with 
iodized salt were being carried out at Ohio State 
University and Michigan State Agricultural College. 
These studies showed that there was no deleterious 
effect in the processing of foods with iodized salt as 
compared to the non-iodized salt. In fact, the ex- 
perts could not tell in a single case where iodized salt 
was used. One specific effect of iodine was found at 
Michigan State Agricultural College. They found 
that in the processing of sauerkraut, the potassium 
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iodide acts as a catalyzer and the maturation is 
greatly accelerated. This discovery was appreciated 
by the manufacturers of sauerkraut, and now only 
iodized salt is used in the processing of this food. 

The State Department of Health in several states 
immediately started a movement to create the spe- 
cific legislation suggested by the Congressional Com- 
mittee which rejected the “‘Iodized Salt Bill.’ At 
present it is expected that within a year, six states 
will recommend such a bill for consideration by their 
legislatures. Such a bill should be stated simply, 
covering three points: 

(a) All refined and free-running salt shall contain 
iodine, and so on. 

(b) The only mention of this ingredient will be on 
the label of content with the same emphasis as other 
ingredients. 

(c) Table salt is a food and must not be construed 
to be a drug even though it contains iodine to a speci- 
fied amount. 

To the Goiter Study Committee, most of whose 
members had studied this problem for twenty years, 
it seemed important that this health measure should 
be settled definitely and scientifically—hence, the 
appeal for congressional authority to apply this 
prophylatic measure throughout the entire country. 
Endemic goiter can and should be eliminated from 
our civilization. There need be no deficiency of 
food iodine, and there should be no conspicuous 
labeling of iodized salt to create fears of over-medica- 
tion among the laity. The whole problem could 
have been answered simply if table salt could have 
returned, unannounced, to its position of fifty years 
ago, when it furnished sufficient food iodine, as was 
the case in West Virginia and Colombia, South 
America, before the iodine was lost in the process of 
refining. But the authority to effect this simple 
change was deferred by the 89th Congress. There- 
fore, it will be necessary to continue the campaign 
of education about this food deficiency disease. 

Certainly there is no other group so well prepared 
or in a position to further the knowledge of this im- 
portant health problem, than the dietitians. You 
practice and teach proper food habits; you recognize 
essential food elements for normal health, growth, 
and vitality. Nutritionists are constantly finding 
new deficiencies of basic food elements and advising 
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the enrichment of food where needed. In order to 
re-emphasize and clarify what has been stated on 
thyroid function and iodine, just suppose you were 
to make this simple experiment: 

Start with a normal healthy baby; feed it all the 
necessary food elements, except iodine. Constantly 
and continuously supply it with nutritious fruits and 
vegetables, all the proteins, carbohydrates, and 
vitamins needed, but no iodine. What would you 
have? The child would live, perhaps to three score 
and ten vears, but he would be only a fat little child, 
no vitality or personality, no drive, no spirit. With- 
out the few grains of iodine, you have life reduced to 
its simplest form—the same as in the cold blooded 
animals that have no thyroid. 

Always think of iodine as one of the necessary food 
elements. Iodine-enriched table salt is the safest 
and most efficient method thus far devised to fulfill 
the iodine requirements (12). 
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New Vitamin May Preserve Foods Without Refrigeration 


Synthesis of vitamin K; was reported at the fall meeting of the American Chemical Society 
in Portland, Oregon, by Drs. Robertson Pratt, Jean Dufrenoy, V. L. Pickering, and Peter 
P. T. Sah, of the University of California College of Pharmacy. 

The new vitamin, a chemical derivative of natural vitamin K, may be used to preserve 
foods without refrigeration. When used in concentrations of one part in 10,000, the new 
vitamin stopped growth of mold in foodstuffs, and in even lower concentrations, it prevented 
sugar from fermenting. These concentrations are within the limits permitted by the Food 
and Drug Administration for reeognized preservatives and well below toxie levels. 

Further studies are being made to see if vitamin K; is adaptable for use in canned or bottled 
fruit juices which tend to spoil after the container has been opened.—From Food Field Re- 


porter, September 27, 1948. 








Diabetes Today: A Challenge 
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IABETES today throws out a defi- 
nite challenge to the patient, his family, the general 
public, and the medical profession, including physi- 
cians, dietitians, and nurses. A disease known since 
antiquity, it has always presented an urgent invita- 
tion for improvement in treatment but only since 
the advent of insulin a quarter of a century ago has it 
been possible to meet that challenge with sufficient 
success to create and sustain general enthusiasm. 
Although our knowledge of the disease is still im- 
perfect, it has increased so much in the last few 
decades that if the information now available were 
put into general use throughout the country a re- 
markable improvement in the status of diabetic 
patients would take place. 

Diabetes and related problems are attracting an 
ever-increasing body of trained workers both in the 
laboratory and in the clinic. It continues to be a 
fascinating disease, and no recent year has passed 
without definite and often outstanding advances. 
In the present paper, certain of these contributions 
and the problems arising therefrom will be discussed. 


INCIDENCE 

That diabetes is a relatively common disease is 
becoming more apparent. Recent surveys by the 
U.S. Public Health Service suggest that the number 
of diabetic patients in the United States may be 
nearer two million than the one million formerly 
estimated. From studies such as the survey in 
Oxford, Massachusetts (1), it seems likely that for 
every person with known diabetes there is probably 
another with the disease unrecognized. If any 
single agency, such as the U. 8S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, were to undertake to discover the million un- 
recognized diabetic sufferers in the country, the task 
would be stupendous and the cost prohibitive. 
Far more sensible is a program designed to call the 
problem to the attention of the general public and the 
medical profession. To ferret out in this way the 
hidden cases was the objective of a campaign 
launched last year during “Diabetes Week” from 
December 6 to 12 under the auspices of the American 

1 Presented at the 3lst Annual Meeting of the American 


Dietetic Association in Boston, on October 22, 1948. 
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Diabetes Association. Since diabetes is an heredi- 
tary disease, it is among the relatives of known dia- 
betic patients that one must search most carefully, 
and particularly among those who are overweight and 
over forty. 

The American Diabetes Association, now in its 
ninth year, has as its object the dissemination of 
reliable information regarding diabetes among the 
medical profession and the general public to the end 
that the diagnosis and treatment of the disease may 
be improved. The Association publishes a yearly 
volume of Proceedings of the annual meeting, a 
quarterly abstract journal (Diabetes Abstracts) con- 
taining summaries of the current world literature, 
and a bi-monthly lay magazine entitled ADA 
Forecast. In addition, other literature for both the 
doctor and the patient is made available for 
distribution. 

PREVENTION 

As a natural sequence of the above discussion 
comes the question as to whether diabetes can be 
prevented in the hereditarily predisposed. Exact 
knowledge here is limited, but clinical experience has 
shown that most diabetic patients are overweight 
and often grossly so prior to the onset of their disease. 
Although the exact relationship of obesity to the on- 
set of diabetes is not known, it seems highly logical 
to urge that the relatives of diabetic patients, in 
addition to the patients themselves, keep their 
weight as nearly as possible to the figure which is 
average for age and height. 

Although at present we do not know how to cure 
diabetes, there is much evidence to indicate that if 
treatment is started early enough and employed 
vigorously enough, progression is hindered. One is 
also on reasonably sure ground when one maintains 
that, by careful, continuous treatment, not only the 
‘arly but also the late complications can be pre- 
vented or deferred. 

In animals in which certain types of experimental 
diabetes are being produced, it has been shown by 
Best (2), Lukens (3), and others that if treatment 
with insulin or a low-carbohydrate, low caloric diet 
is instituted during the stage of the development of 
the disease, diabetes can be prevented or “‘cured.” 
This quite likely takes place through prevention of 
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hyperglycemia with its attendant overwork of the 
pancreatic islets and affords a valuable hint in the 
treatment of diabetes in man. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Although diabetes was studied extensively prior 
to the discovery of insulin, this event gave impetus 
which has brought about a steady increase of con- 
tributions throughout the last twenty-five years. 
We now know that experimental diabetes can be 
produced in four ways: (a) by the removal of at least 
nine-tenths of the pancreas (4); (b) by the daily 
injection of crude extracts of the anterior pituitary 
into suitable animals for two to three weeks (5) and 
in partially depancreatized animals by the injection 
of adrenal cortical extracts (6); (¢) by the giving of 
alloxan (7) which in a manner strikingly specific 
hunts out and destroys the beta cells of the islands of 
Langerhans; and (d) by the injection every 8 hr. of 
glucose intraperitoneally into both normal and 
partially depancreatized cats over a period of three 
to four weeks (8). The relationship of alloxan-pro- 
duced diabetes in animals to human diabetes is not 
clear, but a recent report from Australia gives new 
interest tothe problem. Griffiths (9) has stated that 
intraperitoneal injection of uric acid into normal 
rabbits may cause diabetes if the animals have pre- 
viously been kept on a diet low in cystine and methio- 
nine until the blood glutathione has been markedly 
decreased. This as yet unconfirmed work is of 
special interest since both uric acid and glutathione 
are found normally in the body. 

As has previously been hinted, the diabetes result- 
ing from the injection of glucose as well as that 
produced by pituitary extract appears to result from 
overwork and eventually atrophy of the islet tissue 
because of persistent hyperglycemia. 

In recent years much stimulating work has been 
done by Cori and associates (10). These workers 
have shown that both in the test tube and in the 
living animal, anterior pituitary extract inhibits the 
hexokinase reaction whereby glucose through energy 
furnished by adenosinetriphosphate becomes phos- 
phorylated and thus admitted to the metabolic 
system. Most interesting of all, insulin was found 
to oppose this inhibition and thus for the first time 
definite information has become available regarding 
at least one site of action of insulin. 

In one desirable field of work, little or no progress 
has been reported, namely, that of the synthesis of 
insulin. The difficulties are those of the synthesis 
of any protein, an undertaking which so far has not 
been successful. In view of the literally millions of 
people over the world with diabetes and the ever- 
increasing consumption of insulin, the matter of its 
possible synthesis is truly important. The present 
method of extraction of insulin from the pancreas of 
animals is dependent upon the constant availability 
of abattoir material and hence is not ideal. 
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TREATMENT 

It is common knowledge that since the introdue- 
tion of insulin the outlook of a diabetic patient has 
been greatly changed. Early complications have 
been reduced or done away with and useful length of 
life prolonged. Formerly, more than six out of 
every ten diabetic patients who died did so in dia- 
betic coma. With the passing years, the incidence 
and mortality from coma have progressively de- 
creased so that now it is generally recognized that 
diabetic coma is preventable and that deaths from 
uncomplicated coma are needless. 

Because of the relative ease of treatment with 
insulin and the fact that with only halfhearted treat- 
ment, patients can be relieved of most of the un- 
pleasant symptoms of diabetes and get along for 
years without great difficulty, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that many have been satisfied with only 
partial measures. However, as time has passed, it 
has become apparent that although diabetic patients 
may go on with the disease only partially controlled 
for ten, fifteen, or more years, eventually serious 
difficulties arise. It is the unusual diabetie patient 
who, after twenty years of diabetes, does not show 
some evidence of vascular disease chiefly arterio- 
sclerotic in nature. These changes are easier to 
demonstrate in pure form in those patients in whom 
diabetes has arisen in childhood because in older 
age groups vascular disease may be due to other 
causes, and it is difficult to be sure in such patients 
how much diabetes has influenced the final condition. 

White and Waskow (11) called attention to the 
incidence of degenerative complications in erstwhile 
children who have had diabetes for twenty or more 
years. It is obvious that the incidence of vascular 
disease in this group of patients with severe diabetes 
is frightfully high and distressingly serious. There 
is a definite ray of hope, however, in the fact that 
those patients whose diabetic condition has been best 
controlled over years of time are those who show the 
least vascular damage. Thus, those patients who 
have had no attacks of coma (except possibly at the 
onset), the lowest blood sugar values, and normal 
cholesterol values are those who appear to have 
escaped so far with the least vascular disease. 

The inference is plain, and we believe that data 
now available point definitely to the importance of 
meticulous control of diabetes. We believe that the 
careful treatment of diabetes pays and that ‘‘free”’ 
diets are to be discouraged. As regards insulin, the 
safest rule to follow is that a patient should receive 
its benefit unless there is some good reason for not 
prescribing it. Too often the tendency is to avoid 
insulin if at all possible. It must be admitted that 
the present market varieties of insulin (regular, 
crystalline, protamine zine, and globin) leave a 
good deal to be desired. If a single insulin is to be 
used, the protamine zine variety is unquestionably 
the best because of its prolonged action. However, 
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in patients with moderately severe or severe dia- 
betes, it must often be supplemented by regular 
insulin either by separate injection or by mixing in a 
syringe. More recently a new modified protamine 
insulin prepared from crystals has been released for 
investigational use. We have had the opportunity 
of using this insulin (NPH50) (12) the past summer 
with some two hundred children in summer camps. 
This variety of insulin is much like protamine zine 
insulin now on the market except that the action is 
shortened appreciably with the result that quicker 
action is obtained. The effect in the body ap- 
proaches that of the 2:1 mixture of regular and 
protamine zine insulin. The result is that most 
patients are able to maintain good control with a 
single injection of the new type daily. However, 
with this variety of insulin, as with all others which 
have been tried, careful attention to diet and to 
physical activity are necessary. Insofar as these in- 
fluences can be kept constant from day to day, just 
so far will the adjustment be facilitated. 

We are not accustomed to think of education of a 
patient as part of his treatment, but in a disease such 
as diabetes the instruction of patients forms an 
integral and highly important part of therapy. The 
teaching of patients must be started at the time of 
the first visit either at the office or hospital. The 
fear that knowledge of their condition and its treat- 
ment will cause worry and psychologic upsets is un- 
founded. Today most patients weleome knowledge 
regarding their condition and, so fortified, are able to 
assist the physician in a way and to an extent other- 
wise impossible. It is our experience that patients 
do immeasurably better if they are taught the rudi- 
ments of diet, the use of insulin, the method of testing 
the urine for sugar, and measures designed to prevent 
complications. In this education, just as much as in 
planning the diet, the dietitian may be of great help. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


We get into the habit of taking much for granted 
and are apt to forget that in diabetes there are many 
problems, some of them fundamental, which remain 
unsolved. Among these are: 

(a) Etiology. The present belief is that diabetes is 
hereditary, but we still do not know what precipitates 
the disease in the hereditarily predisposed. 

(b) The site of action of insulin. Cori’s recent work 
already mentioned has given us perhaps the first real 
insight into the action of insulin, but our concept is 
far from complete, and it is possible that insulin may 
have sites of action other than that concerned with 
the hexokinase reaction. 

(c) The mechanism by which the vascular complica- 
tions of diabetes arise. Along with certain others, we 
believe that these come about because of poorly con- 
trolled diabetes, but the exact method is far from 
clear. 

(d) A plan of treatment which will allow more nearly 
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complete control of the diabetic condition. The ideal 
is to restore physiologic conditions which consist. of 
normal utilization of carbohydrate, protein, and fat; 
a blood sugar varying within a normal range; and a 
sugar-free urine. Although one is able to accomplish 
this to a fair degree and in certain highly cooperative 
patients to a most satisfying degree, in the vast 
majority of patients one must admit that the goal of 
establishment of constant physiologic conditions is 
far from reached. Whether the attainment of this 
ideal will depend upon the development of newer and 
better varieties of insulin or upon an entirely different 
approach cannot be predicted. 

(e) The prevention of the disease or its possible cure 
in its earliest stages. This most important problem 
of all still remains unanswered. 

This, then, is the challenge which diabetes presents 
tousall. Whether we be patient, nurse, dietitian, or 
physician, our thought and aim must be to establish 
a program of treatment which will result in careful 
and continuous control. This means observance of 
a well-planned and adequate, yet controlled diet; the 
use of the best varieties of insulin in adequate dosage; 
and the intelligent use of exercise. It means the 
avoidance of free-and-easy plans of treatment. If 
we meet this challenge, we can look forward with 
hope that in the future diabetic patients may enjoy 
even better health and longer, more useful lives than 
they do today. 
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Terminal Heating of Infant Formula 
Ill. Retention of Heat-Labile Nutrients’ 
A. Z. HODSON, 


Pet Milk Research Laboratories, Greenville, Illinois 


ECAUSE of the rapidly increasing use 
of terminal heating procedures in the 
preparation of infant formula, it seemed 
desirable to investigate the effect of these heat treat- 
ments upon the nutritive value of the formula. 
Since these procedures, properly regulated, are not 
severe as compared with customary heat treatment 
of various commercial forms of milk, one would 
expect that no measurable loss of the more heat- 
stable nutrients would occur by terminal heating, 
and that the loss of the more heat-labile nutrients 
would be of minor nutritional importance. This 
study, therefore, was limited to the three nutrients 
ascorbic acid, thiamine, and lysine, the latter 
having been shown (1) to be slightly less stable than 
the other essential amino acids in the heat processing 
of milk. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 


The terminal heating methods of Smith, Finley, 
Wright, and Louder (2) and Finley, Smith, and 
Louder (3) were followed. The formulas were pre- 
pared from evaporated milk* according to their 
directions, placed in nursing bottles, and divided 
into control, low-pressure, and high-pressure series. 

The low-pressure treatment was carried out in a 
chamber containing flowing steam at 100°C. Ten 
min. were required to bring the formula to the tem- 
perature of 100°C., and the samples were held at 


1 Received for publication November 2, 1948. 

2 The author wishes to thank the officials of the Pet Milk 
Company for releasing this report for publication. He 
especially thanks Dr. Ii. A. Louder, Technical Director, for 
his part in releasing the report as well as his supervision of 
the research program, and H. i. O. Heineman for reviewing 
the manuscript. He also wishes to acknowledge the sugges- 
tions of Dr. F. R. Smith and the laboratory assistance of 
Roberta Biggins. 

3 Inasmuch as the object of this project was specifically 
to determine the effect of terminal heating upon certain 
heat-labile nutrients of milk, the type of milk used in the 
formula was not considered of primary importance. 
Evaporated milk was chosen as a matter of convenience, 
and this choice does not reflect upon the suitability of other 
forms of milk for the preparation of formulas by the ter- 
minal heating procedures. 
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this temperature for 15 min. after which they were 
rapidly cooled in a water bath. 

The high-pressure treatment was carried out in an 
autoclave at 110°C. (7 lb. pressure). The temper- 
ature rise period was 8 to 10 min., and the tempera- 
ture holding period was 10 min. At the end of the 
holding period, the inlet and outlet valves to the 
autoclave were closed, and the temperature and 
pressure in the autoclave were allowed to fall. 
About 15 min. were required for the pressure to fall 
to atmospheric pressure. However, if the pressure 
fell to atmospheric before 15 min. had elapsed, the 
samples remained in the autoclave for a 15-min. 
period. If only a few samples were treated, bottles 
filled with water were placed in the autoclave so 
that the pressure decrease period was maintained at 
approximately 15 min. Upon removal from the 
autoclave, all samples were immediately cooled in a 
water bath. 

It was necessary to fortify the formulas with ascor- 
bie acid and thiamine for the investigation. Evapo- 
rated milk contains only asmall and variable amount 
of ascorbic acid, and since the methods of analysis 
for this vitamin are not highly sensitive, it was 
necessary to fortify the formula in order to detect 
small losses of ascorbic acid. Evaporated milk con- 
tains considerable thiamine, and infant formula pre- 
pared from it usually contains an amount of thiamine 
equal to or in excess of that found in human milk; 
nevertheless, after dilution in the formula prepara- 
tion, in order to detect small losses with the avail- 
able methods and equipment, it was necessary to 
fortify the formula. It would not have been neces- 
sary to fortify the formula to detect large or com- 
plete losses, but destruction of such magnitude was 
neither anticipated nor found. 

The fortification was conveniently carried out by 
the addition of a mixture of lactose, thiamine, and 
ascorbie acid. Two and one-tenth gm. of this mix- 
ture contained sufficient ascorbic acid and thiamine 
to fortify a liter of formula to the desired level. The 
mixture of lactose, thiamine, and ascorbic acid was 
prepared by mixing the ingredients together mechan- 
ically. This simple procedure sufficed to distribute 
the ascorbic acid uniformly, but our data indicate 
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that the thiamine particles tended to adhere to- 
gether and did not distribute uniformly throughout 
the mixture. Evidently, it would be necessary to 
pulverize the ingredients in order to achieve uniform 
distribution of the thiamine. Because the thiamine 
distribution was not entirely uniform, some lots of 
the formula were fortified at a higher or lower level 
than intended, but these levels in all cases fell within 
the range suitable for thiamine determinations of 
good accuracy. 

Distilled water was used in the preparation of 
formulas for the ascorbic acid and thiamine deter- 
minations. Tap water is not uniform from locality 
to locality and often varies at a given locality. Pre- 
liminary studies made with Greenville tap water sug- 
gested that the water contained an ingredient that 
resulted in losses of ascorbic acid which often ob- 
secured the negligible losses resulting from the ter- 
minal heat treatment. Whether the unknown 
ingredient was a catalyst, such as copper, or an 
oxidizing agent, such as excess chlorine, was not 
determined. 

Also the tap water at Greenville occasionally con- 
tains fluorescent material that gave a high blank 
in the thiamine determinations. The high blank 
lowered the accuracy of the thiamine method, and 
it was, therefore, desirable to use distilled water in 
these determinations where the greatest possible 
accuracy was required. There was no reason to 
believe that the thiamine content of the formula was 
affected by the tap water. The change was made 
only to improve the analytical results. 

Tap water was used in preparing the formula for 
the microbiologic assays for lysine. 


Analytical Methods 


A 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol titration method 
was used for the determination of ascorbic acid. 
Although the procedure does not follow any single 
published method, it is based largely on the work of 
Bessey and King (4), Borsook et al. (5), Barron, De 
Meio, and Klemperer (6) and Sharp (7). The 
method is simple, rapid, and reasonably accurate 
when applied to fresh milk products. An aliquot of 
the milk or formula was treated with 5 per cent 
metaphosphoric acid, made to a known volume, 
filtered, and an aliquot taken for the determination 
of reduced ascorbic acid and another for the deter- 
mination of total ascorbic acid. The reduced as- 
corbic acid was determined by direct titration with 
a standardized solution of 2,6-dichlorophenol- 
indophenol. The aliquot taken for the determina- 
tion of total ascorbic acid was saturated with hydro- 
gen sulphide, allowed to stand for a few minutes in 
the presence of the hydrogen sulphide, and then 
freed of hydrogen sulphide by passing carbon diox- 
ide through the liquid until the gaseous stream gave 
a negative test with moist lead acetate paper. It 
was then titrated with a standardized solution of 2 ,6- 
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dichlorophenolindophenol. Considerable skill is re- 
quired in arriving at the proper titration endpoint, 
but an experienced operator can secure accurate, 
reproducible results. 

The metaphosphorie acid solutions of ascorbic acid 
are not entirely stable, and the consecutive titra- 
tions of control and experimental samples were, 
therefore, carried out as rapidly as possible and only 
single rather than duplicate determinations were 
made. In order to obtain a comparable amount of 
data and compensate for the single determinations, 
approximately twice as many sets of samples were 
analyzed as were used for thiamine or lysine. 

Since in milk and in filtrates prepared from milk, 
ascorbic acid is sensitive to light destruction, the 
formulas and extracts were covered and protected 
from light except when being sampled or otherwise 
manipulated. Direct sunlight was excluded from 
the room in which the analyses were carried out. 

Thiamine was determined by the fluorometric 
method of Hodson (8). 

Lysine was determined by the microbiologic 
method of Stokes, Gunness, Dwyer, and Caswell (9). 
RESULTS 

The results of the studies of ascorbie acid are 
summarized in Table 1. The average retention of 
total ascorbic acid (ascorbie acid plus dehydroascor- 
bie acid) during terminal heating was 95 per cent 


TABLE 1 
Retention of total ascorbic acid in infant formula during 
terminal heat treatment 


ASCORBIC ACID 


SAMPLE : Low-pressure series High-pressure series 
Control 
series 


Amount Retention Amount Retention 


mg./liler mg./liter % mg./liter Q% 

1 39.3 35.2 90 35.5 91 
2 36.1 36.1 100 35.0 97 
3 39.0 oe 95 36.7 94 
4 39.0 38.0 97 37.1 95 
5 10.8 38.8 95 40.8 100 
6 10.8 36.7 90 38.8 95 
7 39.8 39.6 99 38.6 97 
8 38.6 34.9 90 37.9 98 
9 39.8 39.1 98 38.8 97 
10 38.8 38.8 100 410.1 103 
11 41.2 39.6 96 39.8 97 
12 40.7 42.7 105 7 102 
13 42.8 40.6 95 410.8 95 
14 41.6 39.6 95 40.4 97 
15 39.4 36.8 93 37.8 96 
16 $2.4 39.6 93 39.8 94 
17 41.4 37.4 90 37.4 90 
1S 10.4 39.6 9S 10.0 99 
19 39.8 38.4 96 40.4 102 
20 30.6 37.4 94 39.8 101 
Average 95 97 
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by the low-pressure method and 97 per cent by the 
high-pressure method. It is evident that only a 
small and insignificant loss of ascorbic acid results 
from either method of terminal heating. 

Although the hydrogen sulphide method for total 
ascorbic acid and dehydroascorbie acid has been 
very useful in our laboratory, it has beén severely 
and justly criticized as being non-specific for de- 
hydroascorbie acid when applied to many kinds of 
food. For this reason, it seems desirable here to give 
the data on reduced ascorbic acid. Following low- 
pressure treatment, an average of 96 per cent of the 
reduced ascorbic acid was retained as compared to 
97 per cent following high-pressure treatment. 

When the fortified infant formula was prepared as 
described above, most of the ascorbic acid was pres- 
ent in the reduced state. In the series reported in 
Table 1 an average of 96 per cent of the total ascor- 
bie acid was found to be in the reduced state for the 
control samples and an average of 97 per cent in the 
low-pressure and high-pressure samples, respectively. 
It is, therefore, apparent that regardless of whether 
reduced ascorbic acid or total ascorbic acid is con- 
sidered in this study of the effect of terminal heating, 
essentially the same results will be obtained. 

The results of the thiamine determination are 
given in Table 2. The data show that the average 
retention after either the low-pressure or high- 
pressure terminal heating was the same, i.e., 91 per 
cent. The range of retention—80 to 102 per cent 

was similar for both treatments and can probably 
be largely attributed to the variability of the method 
of analysis (8). The thiamine results were in good 
agreement with losses predicted from work on 
evaporated milk and other foodstuffs. The terminal 
heating procedures did not cause any major loss of 
thiamine, but a minor loss did occur. 


TABLE 2 
Retention of thiamine in infant formula during terminal heat 
treatment 


THIAMINE 
SAMPLE éuiieil Low-pressure series | High-pressure series 
series : 
Amount Retention’ Amount | Retention 
mg./liter mg./liler % mg./liter % 
1 1.16 0.95 82 0.98 84 
2 1.00 0.91 91 0.94 94 
3 1.76 1.58 90 1.64 93 
4 0.86 0.84 98 0.81 94 
5 1.05 0.94 90 0.85 $1 
6 1.01 0.98 97 1.03 102 
< 1.62 1.30 80 1.34 83 
8 3.17 2.98 94 3.06 97 
9 1.06 0.96 91 0.89 S4 
10 0.95 0.94 99 0.94 99 
Average... 91 91 


Since the high-pressure treatment data did not 
show the slightly greater losses one might expect, 
the possibility of loss of water by evaporation during 
high-pressure terminal heating was investigated. 
Fat analyses were made on two sets of control and 
terminally heated samples. The method for deter- 
mining butterfat in evaporated milk gives results 
which are reproducible and highly suitable for study- 
ing the question of changes in concentration. The 
data on fat showed that about 1.5 per cent of water 
was lost from the formula during the high-pressure 
treatment. This loss of water may help to explain 
the small difference in the average ascorbic acid 
retention by the two methods and suggests that a 
slightly greater loss of thiamine may result from the 
high-pressure treatment. However, little or no 
significance can be attached to these small differ- 
ences in view of the range of variability of the data. 

The data for destruction of lysine during terminal 
heating are presented in Table 3. It is evident that 
no measurable loss of lysine occurs during the low- 
pressure terminal heating process. If any minor 
loss of lysine occurs during the high-pressure treat- 
ment, it is entirely obscured by the water loss dur- 
ing the treatment and in any case is so small as to be 
of no nutritional significance. 


SUMMARY 


Infant formulas which received the prescribed low- 
pressure terminal heating (2) showed an average 
retention of 95 per cent of the ascorbie acid, 91 
per cent of the thiamine, and 100 per cent of the 
lysine. Similar samples that received the prescribed 
high-pressure terminal heating (3) showed an aver- 
age retention of 97 per cent of the ascorbic acid, 91 
per cent of the thiamine, and 100 per cent of the 


TABLE 3 


Retention of lysine in infant formula during terminal heat 
treatment 


LYSINE 
SAMPLE Low-pressure series | High-pressure series 
Control 
Amount | Retention’ Amount © Retention 
gm./liter em./liler q gm./liter % 
1 1.660 1.670 101 1.660 100 
2 1.700 1.690 99 1.704 100 
3 1.660 1.690 102 1.670 101 
4 1.700 1.690 99 1.670 98 
5 1.690 1.714 101 1.690 100 
6 1.690 1.680 99 1.670 99 
7 1.700 1.694 100 1.670 98 
8 1.670 1.670 100 1.680 101 
9 1.670 1.670 100 1.680 101 
10 1.690 1.685 100 1.67: 99 
11 1.706 1.660 97 1.694 99 
12 1.720 1.720 100 1.716 100 
Average 100 100 
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lysine. 


In the case of the latter treatment, the re- 


tention may be slightly less than shown, since under 
the conditions of the present investigation between 
1 and 2 per cent of the water in the formula was 
lost during the high-pressure heating. 


In view of these small losses of the three relatively 


heat-labile nutrients, there is little reason to sus- 
pect that any significant loss of the more heat- 
stable nutrients of milk occurs during terminal 
heating of infant formula by these methods. 


2) Surtn, F. R., 
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Purchasing to Meet Protein Requirements 


The high cost of meeting the protein food requirement today can be greatly reduced by 


using dried eggs, peanut butter, and cheese. 


Howey 


rer, careful figuring is needed when two 
or more protein foods are used to meet the minimum requirement. 


The following tabula- 


tion, which applies to school lunches, but which might be adapted to other situations, was 
given by Oscar F. Beyer of the Production and Marketing Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, in his December 10, 1948 News Letter on Food Distribution Programs Branch 


Activities. 


AMOUNT 
NEEDED FOR 
100 LUNCHES 


FOOD 


Meat (to supply all of 


16 


protein requirement) 123 lb. Is3 
Meat (to supply ? pro- 

tein requirement) 93 |b. 14; 
Peanut butter (to supply 

1 lunch requirement) 6} cups 93 
Meat (to supply 3 pro 

tein requirement) 64 Ib. 93 
Dried eggs (to supply 3 

protein requirement) 64 cups Q3 
Cheese (to supply 3 pro- 

tein requirement) 4.3 |b. 41 
Dried eggs (to supply 3 

protein requirement) 43 |b. 63 
Peanut butter (to supply 

} protein requirement) *% cups 123 


16 


AMOUNT 
NEEDED FOR 
150 LUNCHES 


lb. 


Ib. 


cups 


Ib. 


cups 


lb. 


lb. 


cups 


AMOUNT 
NEEDED FOR 
200 LUNCHES 


SUGGESTED MENIL 


Baked hash 
25 lb. Creamed carrots and 
peas 
Celery sticks 
Upside down fruit gin 
gerbread 


Milk 


Porcupine meat balls 


183 lb. (ground meat, rice, to 
matoes) 
123 |b. Buttered sweet potatoes 


Peanut butter-celery 
sandwich 

Fruit gelatin 

Milk 

Meat-vegetable stew 

Dried fruit confection 

Whole wheat bread and 
butter 

Chocolate pudding with 
Whipped milk topping 


Milk 


Scalloped macaroni, 


124 Ib, 


123 cups 


83 lb. cheese, and egg 
Carrot strips 
Si lb. Buttered green beans 


Peanut butter sandwich 
Apple sauce and cookie 


Milk 


164 cups 


ceeseep ue ears 


pepe 


0. 


Influence of Various Levels of Thiamine 
Intake on Physiologie Response 


IV. Vision and Hearing 


REVIEW of the literature yields little 
specific information concerning the effects of thi- 
amine deficiency on vision. The ophthalmological 
implication in B-complex deficiency has been re- 
viewed by Veasey (1). The experimental and 
clinical literature lead to the conclusion that ocular 
symptoms of thiamine deficiency involve corneal 
and conjunctival changes and changes in the optic 
nerve. In thiamine-deficient pigeons, Buschke (2) 
reports photophobia and epiphora associated with 
dryness and anemia of the conjunctiva together with 
corneal opacity with impaired sensitivity. Also 
pigeons with beriberi showed changes in the optic 
nerve characteristic of the neuritis accompanying 
beriberi. 

Assuming that nerve degeneration caused by 
thiamine deficiency applied to the eighth nerve as 
well as others, attempts have been made to associate 
deafness with vitamin deficiency. Selfridge (3) 
reports that he has been able to demonstrate an 
apparent progressive degeneration of the eighth 
nerve in rats and chicks when they were placed on a 
thiamine-deficient diet. Although Selfridge recog- 
nizes the difficulty of proving regeneration of the 
nerve structure in the modiolus, he reports marked 
improvement in hearing as a result of the intra- 
muscular injection of thiamine. At the present time 
the idea that diets low in thiamine cause impaired 
hearing is not conclusively supported by experi- 
mental data. 

Since the observations reported were confined 
either to animals or involved vitamins other than 
thiamine, it seemed profitable to observe the effects 
of low-thiamine intake alone on vision and hearing. 


1This work was generously supported by a research 
grant from General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Received for 
publication August 10, 1948. 

: The authors wish to express their appreciation to Dr. 
T. D. Duane who performed the ophthalmologic examina- 
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EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 


The experimental and control groups, methods of 
food preparation, and composition of the diet used 
in this investigation have been described (4-6). 
The study of the effects on vision and hearing of a 
low-thiamine diet reported here was made during 
that part of the total experiment which has been 
described previously as Experiment 2 (6). Briefly, 
the dietary regime was as follows: (a) During a 
control period of forty-five days, all subjects ate a 
diet adequate in all respects. (b) During the actual 
experimental period of forty-five days (Experi- 
ment 2), half the subjects (control group) ate the 
supplemented basal diet which provided a total 
thiamine intake of approximately 1340 meg. per day, 
and half (experimental subjects) ate the basal diet 
alone, receiving approximately 140 meg. thiamine 
daily. Thus each subject served as her own control. 

During the first week of the control period, an 
examination of the eyes and ears was made. The 
examination was repeated at the end of the experi- 
mental period, during which six subjects ate not 
more than 140 meg. thiamine per day for forty- 
five days. In order to insure uniformity in ex- 
amining techniques, the same physician conducted 
both sets of examinations. 

Eyes 

The following elements were included in the ex- 
amination of the eye: 

1. Anatomy 

a. Cornea (slit lamp examination) 

b. Lens (shit lamp examination) 

c. Nerve head, fundus in general (ophthalmo- 
scope ) 

2. Refraction 

a. Lens correction necessary to provide normal 
vision under dynamic conditions (no cyclo- 
plegia) 

b. Accommodation near point 
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c. Convergence near point 


d. Phorias and tropias (Maddox rod and 


IT. 
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There was no change in visual acuity, ac- 
commodation near point, and prism vergence. 


prism cover test) III. Under dynamic conditions (no cycloplegia), 
e. Prism vergence there were six changes in the manifest refrac- 
f. Retinoscopy with cycloplegia tion. Three of these occurred in the control 
g. Trial case group and three among those on the low- 
3. Visual field (Bjerrum screen) thiamine diet. In no case was the difference 
a. White greater than 0.25 diopters. 
b. Red IV. The following changes in phorias and tropias 
c. Blue were found: 


Any changes which occurred in the visual appara- 
tus are expressed in terms of differences between 
the examinations given at the beginning and at the 
end of the experimental period. 

Ears 

The acuity of hearing of both ears was measured 
in 5-decibel-step intervals at 64, 128, 256, 512, 1024, 
2048, 4096, and 8192 cycles per second, at the be- 
ginning of the control period and again at the end 
of the experimental period. The examination in 
both instances was done by the same individual. 

RESULTS 

The following is a summary of the changes which 
occurred in the visual apparatus of six control sub- 
jects eating an adequate diet for ninety days and 
six experimental subjects eating first, an adequate 
diet for forty-five days followed by a period of forty- 
five days in which the diet contained not more than 
140 meg. thiamine per day. 

Eyes 
I. There were no anatomical changes in the 
visual apparatus of either the control subjects 
or those on the low-thiamine diet. 


A. In those eating a low-thiamine diet 

1. In one case esophoria for distance 
changed from 1 prism diopter to 2. 

2. In one case the exophoria for distance 
changed from 4 prism diopters to zero. 

3. In one case the exophoria for distance 
changed from 4 prism diopters to 
zero; the left hyperphoria for distance 
increased from 1 to 2 prism diopters 
and the left hyperphoria for near in- 
creased from zero to 2 prism diopters. 

4. One case developed exophoria for near, 
from zero to 3 prism diopters. 

B. In the control group 

1. In one subject the esophoria for dis- 
tance decreased from 9 to zero prism di- 
opters; the esophoria for near decreased 
from 10 to zero; and the right hyper- 
phoria for near decreased from 1 to 
zero. 

2. In-one subject the exophoria for dis- 
tance decreased from 4 to 3. prism 
diopters, and the right hyperphoria 
for near decreased from 3 to 2. 

3. In onesubject the exophoria for distance 


TABLE 1 


Changes in decibels which occurred in both ears of the experimental subjects on a low-thiamine diet and of the control subjects 
receiving adequate thiamine 


CYCLES 
SUBJECT 64 128 256 512 1024 2048 4096 8192 

Right Left Right Left Right Left Right Left Right Left Right Left Right Left Right Left 

ear ear ear ear ear ear ear ear ear ear ear ear ear ear ear ear 

Experimental Subjects 
] 0 0 5 0 0 5 5 0 5 5 0 5 0 5 5 15 
2 0 0 0 5 5 5 5 0 0 0 i) 0 5 0 5 15 
3 0 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 5 0 5 5 5 5 5 5 
4 5 15 5 5 0 15 10 10 20 10 0 5 5 5 0 5 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 0 0 0 0 5 5 10 10 15 15 
6 5 5 5 0 5 0 5 0 10 5 0 5 -10 0 5 5 
Control Subjects 

7 10 5 5 5 5 0 15 5 10 5 5 10 10 10 5 15 
8 10 10 15 10 15 5 5 10 5 10 5 15 0 15 10 5 
9 0 5 0 5 5 0 0 5 0 5 5 0 0 5 10 5 
10 0 0 0 5 5 5 5 5 0 5 10 5 5 0 0 0 
11 5 0 0 0 5 0 5 5 i) 5 5 5 10 5 10 10 
12 0 5 0 5 0 5 0 5 0 0 0 10 5 10 5 10 
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increased from 2 prism diopters to 3, 

and for near right hyperphoria there was 

a decrease from 3 prism diopters to 2. 

V. Retinoscopy with cycloplegia showed that in 

the group on low thiamine two subjects 

(three eyes) had a spherical increase of +0.25 

diopters. In the control group there were 

two subjects (four eyes) who showed a 
spherical increase of +0.25 diopters. 

VI. In the trial case examination of the low- 
thiamine group (with cycloplegia), one sub- 
ject (two eyes) showed an increase in spheri- 
‘al correction of +0.25 diopters. In the 
control group, three subjects (three eyes) 
had an increase in spherical correction of 
+0.25 diopters. 

VII. The examination of the visual fields on the 
Bjerrum screen (1 mm. target at 1200 em.) 
showed no change for white in any case. 
All of the control subjects and four of those 
on the low-thiamine diet showed an increase 
of 2 to 10 degrees in the visual field for red 
while two low-thiamine subjects showed no 
change in this field. 

All of the control subjects and two of those on the 
low-thiamine regime showed an increase of 3 to 10 
degrees in the visual field for blue. Three of the 
low-thiamine group showed no change. The ex- 
amination of one subject in this field was incomplete. 

Ears 

The changes which occurred in both ears of both 
the control and experimental subjects are shown in 
Table 1. Changes are expressed in decibels for fre- 
quencies as indicated. 

In the method used, a change greater than 10 
decibels for cycles 64 through 4096 was considered 
clinically significant. For 8192 cycles the difference 
had to be more than 15 decibels. 

The data show in the case of Subject 4 and 8 that 
there was a tendency toward improved acuity of 
hearing. Subject 4 was in the group eating a low- 
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thiamine diet and Subject 8 was in the control 
group. These differences may have been due to 
the presence of a mild head cold at the time of the 
first examination. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A comparison of the visual and auditory apparatus 
of subjects eating an adequate diet and after eating 
a diet containing not more than 140 meg. thiamine 
per day for forty-five days showed the following: 

(a) No anatomical ocular changes occurred in 
either the control or experimental subjects during 
the course of the experiment. 

(b) There were no consistent changes in the re- 
fractory power, accommodation, or mobility of the 
eyes in any of the subjects. 

(c) There were no changes in the visual field for 
white in any subjects. There was a_ tendency 
toward enlargement of the visual fields for red and 
blue in both the control and low-thiamine groups. 

(d) There were no significant changes in the acuity 
of hearing in either the control or low-thiamine 
subjects. 
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How Available Are Vitamins in Food? 


Studies of the physiologic availability of the vitamins to man have revealed 
that, in many cases, a significant difference may exist between the vitamin con- 
tent of a food as estimated by the food chemist and the amount which is actually 


available for use by the human body. 


Numerous influences may be involved as 


factors in bringing about this diserepancy—the balance of other constituents of 
the diet; the form in which the vitamin is taken; concomitant occurrences of anti- 
vitamins, enzyme inhibitors, adsorbents, excess alkalis, ete., in the diet; occur- 
rence of the vitamin as an unavailable portion of a natural protein complex; and 
others. In the light of these findings, it seems likely that present practices of 
estimating dietary adequacy from tables of food values alone may have to be 
greatly revised to include evaluation of the many factors altering physiologic 
availability of the vitamins if a true picture of vitamin intake is to be achieved. 
From Borden’s Review of Nutrition Research 10: 11 (June), 1948. 





Developing Leadership in the 
Dietary Department 


N WORKING out administrative prob- 
lems, dietitians are not focusing attention solely 
on better organization, methods, and equipment. 
This is fortunate, for there is increasing evidence to 
suggest that as great or greater improvements in food 
service can be accomplished through the development 
of better leadership in dietary departments, par- 
ticularly among lower-level supervisors, that is, first- 
and second-line supervisors—the chief and head 
cooks, head waiters, head bakers, head meat cutters, 
and so on. These are the people who are imme- 
diately in charge of food production and service in 
our kitchens and dining rooms. Their attitudes and 
behavior in carrying out their supervisory responsi- 
bilities have a significant influence on the work 
efficiency of their employees. 

In this paper, I propose to discuss: 

(a) The type of supervision which will secure maxi- 
mum production and cooperation from employees. 

(b) The necessity for defining the responsibilities 
of lower-level supervisors in the area of human 
relations. 

(c) Methods of conditioning supervisors to recog- 
nize and accept their responsibilities in this area. 

(d) The importance of recognizing and rewarding 
supervisors who are able to develop and maintain a 
harmonious working force. 


SUPERVISORY LEADERSHIP DEFINED 


For the average person, the term ‘leadership’ 
probably brings to mind dynamic and aggressive 
personalities in positions of great authority. There 
is a tendency on the part of many people to judge a 
man’s “leadership” ability by his capacity to domi- 
nate a situation and the people in it. Yet, studies 
made of supervisory practices in large industrial 
organizations indicate that the successful supervisor 
at the lower levels tends to subordinate his own 


1 Presented at the 3lst Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Boston, on October 21, 1948. 

2 The opinions expressed in this paper are those of the 
author and do not necessarily represent the official views of 
the Veterans Administration. 
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personality and secures production by stimulating 
group participation and aiding his subordinates to 
satisfy their basic drives or needs through their 
work (1). 

The supervisor who is a leader endeavors as often 
as possible to share with his employees the making 
of decisions abut the planning, assignment, and 
scheduling of work. He helps his fellow employees 
to develop a feeling of responsibility for the success 
of the work of his particular unit or department. 
He encourages worthwhile suggestions and other 
forms of initiative among his workers. He devotes 
constant attention to the problems of communica- 
tion. For our purposes, leadership may be defined as 
the capacity for obtaining willing cooperation from 
employees in the accomplishment of the objectives of 
the organization. 


ELEMENTS OF JOB SATISFACTION 


Perhaps the most important thing a supervisor 
needs to know if he (or she) is to obtain the coopera- 
tion of his employees is what salisfactions they seek 
from their work. Why do people work? First and 
foremost, most of us need to work to obtain sufficient 
money to provide the material necessities—food, 
clothes, a place to live, and so on. For many of the 
lower paid employees in dietary departments, it is 
desperately hard to provide even these minimum 
necessities for their families during the current 
inflation. 

But, in addition to monetary considerations, em- 
ployees seek many other satisfactions from their 
work. Without these other satisfactions employees’ 
work is impaired. Their dissatisfaction may be 
evidenced in a number of ways, e.g., lowered produc- 
tion, increased absenteeism, friction with their 
supervisors and other employees, and high turnover. 

Most people have at least four basic drives, needs, 
or wants which they seek to satisfy in part, at least, 
through their work (2). These are: 

(a) The need for recognition—for being appreciated 
for what we are and what we are capable of doing. 

(b) The need for security, both economic and 
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emotional. Emotional security is essentially a 
matter of knowing where we stand and what is ex- 
pected of us on the job. 

(c) The need for a sense of belonging——for feeling 
that we are accepted as a part of the work team. 

(d) The need for opportunities to develop and 
grow—for feeling that we are making progress. 

All of us, of course, do not experience these needs 
in the same degree nor do we satisfy them in the 
same manner. We all experience hunger, but our 
appetites for food differ markedly as to type and 
amount. So it is with emotional needs or appetites. 
The need for recognition, for example, may be fairly 
well satisfied by occasional words of praise or a “‘pat 
on the back”’ for some employees, whereas the pro- 
fessional employee may need to address a convention 
of his colleagues or to see his articles in print before 
his need for recognition is satisfied. 


ACHIEVING JOB SATISFACTION 

At the moment we are concerned with the problem 
of how first- and second-line supervisors in_ the 
dietary department can help their employees to 
satisfy these basic needs through their work. In a 
discussion of this problem with the Chiefs of Die- 
tetic Service from twenty-six Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals, the following ways of giving employees 
recognition were suggested (3): 

(a) Oral praise or written commendation. 

(b) Assigning additional responsibilities. 

(c) Telling higher-level supervisors about the 
outstanding performance of subordinates. 

(d) Employee participation in making decisions. 

(e) Accepting employee suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

In discussing ways of giving employees a sense of 
security, this same group of chief dietitians recognized 
that their contribution to their employees’ economic 
security was definitely limited by a salary scale and 
job classification system which they could do rela- 
tively little to alter. They did feel, however, that 
they could help their employees achieve greater pro- 
tection against financial emergencies by encouraging 
them to become members of Blue Cross and em- 
ployee credit unions. For those employees who were 
faced by emergencies with which they were unable to 
cope, the chief dietitians felt they could advise such 
employees of possible sources of assistance from 
community welfare agencies. 

In the realm of emotional security (‘peace of 
mind’’), there is considerably more that a supervisor 
can do for his employees. Among the points listed 
by the VA Chiefs of Dietetic Service, were: 

(a) Tell each employee exactly what his assigned 
duties are. 

(b) Set standards of adequate performance, i.e., let 
each employee know how well he is expected to do his 
job. Employees should participate in setting the 
standards for their own jobs. 
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(c) Periodically compare the employee’s _ per- 
formance with the standards. Either the employee 
must know his work performance is satisfactory, or 
he must know where he is falling down and how he 
can overcome this deficiency. 

(d) Tell the employee why his job is important. 

All of these points pertain to the relationship be- 
tween an individual employee and his supervisor. 
Also important to the employee’s peace of mind is 
the knowledge that he is accepted as a member of the 
work group. A supervisor may aid his employees to 
achieve this sense of belonging by: 

(a) Carefully orienting each new employee. 

(b) Holding regular unit meetings or staff 
conferences. 

(c) Passing on commendations on the dietetic 
service to all employees. 

(d) Encouraging employees to help each other, 
especially when the work piles up on one person. 

(e) Keeping employees informed. 

One admonition should be included in this dis- 
cussion of job satisfaction. Job satisfaction as we 
have defined it is not synonomous with complacency. 
The job situation should provide some opportunity 
to grow, some challenge, some sense of making 
progress. The VA Chiefs of Dietetic Service sug- 
gested the following ways of giving their employees 
opportunities to grow and develop: 

(a) Organized training. 

(b) Rotating assignments. 

(c) Designating understudies for supervisory 
positions. 

(d) Promoting qualified employees from within 
the dietetic service. 

It is inevitable that there will be overlapping in 
such an analysis of the components of job satisfac- 
tion. Many of these supervisory practices listed as 
contributing to the satisfaction of one particular 
need, also contribute to the satisfaction of several 
other needs. For example, the practice of encourag- 
ing employees to make suggestions and recommenda- 
tions about work procedures and methods may give 
them recognition, add to their sense of belonging, 
and at the same time, give them an opportunity to 
express themselves. 


CONDITIONING SUPERVISORS 

If we agree with this concept of supervisory leader- 
ship at the working level, our first step is to make the 
concept intelligible to lower-level supervisors. Su- 
pervisors must know that they are expected to 
behave in this way in dealing with their employees. 
Increasingly, written statements of personnel policies 
are including specific references to supervisory 
responsibilities for keeping employees informed (4) 
and for consulting with them in making decisions 
affecting their jobs. One large food company, for 
example, in its employee relations policy states 
specifically (5): 
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(a) “That the employees should be encouraged to 
express their views on matters affecting their jobs 
and interests; 

(b) “That consideration should be given to their 
views before reaching decisions materially affecting 
their jobs and interests; 

(c) “That all those who direct the work of ot hers 
should see to it in the daily operation of our business 
that no one is ignored on those things about which he 
thinks he has a right to be consulted; and 

(d) “That all matters affecting employee relations 
should be fully and freely explained.” 

A clear statement of supervisory responsibilities in 
this area is but the first step. Conditioning super- 
visors to accept this concept is a far more difficult 
thing to do. There is no one best way of achieving 
this end. Among the methods which will help are 
the following: 

(a) The example set by the head of the dietary depart- 
ment. Unless the head dietitian and her immediate 
assistants maintain good communication with their 
lower-level supervisors, consult them in matters 
affecting their units, and encourage initiative, the 
chief cooks, head waiters, and food service super- 
visors are not likely to adopt this pattern with their 
subordinates. 

Incidentally, I have frequently heard operating 
officials criticize their supervisors for being ‘‘un- 
willing to accept responsibility.” Upon vareful ex- 
amination of such complaints, it often develops that 
the real trouble lies in the operating official’s re- 
luctance to delegate any authority to her supervisors. 
If dietetic employees know that the only place where 
they can get a decision on leave, work schedules, 
complaints, and so on, is in the head dietitian’s 
office, they will inevitably by-pass their immediate 
supervisors. 

Another method of unwittingly undermining em- 
ployees’ respect for their immediate supervisors is 
the misuse of the “open door’ policy. Permitting 
employees to bring their complaints and problems 
directly to the head dietitian without first consulting 
their immediate supervisors is unwise. The super- 
visor cannot be held accountable for the solution of a 
problem which he may not know exists. Some 
operating officials go one step further in usurping the 
supervisor’s prerogatives; they render on-the-spot 
decisions about an employee’s problem without con- 
sulting his supervisor. Under such circumstances, is 
it any wonder that first-line supervisors evidence 
little sense of responsibility? 

(b) Staff conferences. ‘Too many staff conferences 
are simply occasions where the boss tells his sub- 
ordinates what he expects. Too few operating 
officials use their staff meetings as an opportunity to 
pool the ideas of their co-workers and arrive at 
better solutions to the problems they face. 

Some officials avoid this type of meeting because 
they are reluctant to acknowledge that their sub- 
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ordinates are capable of producing ideas which in 
many situations are as good or better than their own. 
A larger number of officials avoid this type of staff 
conference because they are uncertain as to how to 
proceed in developing group thinking on a problem. 

(c) Individual consultation. Lower-level super- 
visors can learn a great deal about improving human 
relations by consulting their superiors and the per- 
sonnel office. They will be inclined to seek such 
advice, of course, only if their reception is properly 
handled. The supervisor who finds that his su- 
perior is too busy to listen to his problem is not likely 
to come back a second time. Unfortunately, that 
same superior is often heard complaining, ‘‘I never 
know about these difficulties with employees until a 
crisis occurs.” 

In the Veterans Administration, supervisors are 
encouraged to consult the personnel office on griev- 
ances and disciplinary matters before they are com- 
mitted to any action. This serves both to protect 
them from unwittingly violating the laws and regu- 
lations governing such matters and to insure that 
they receive the benefit of the experience of tech- 
nicians who have dealt with similar cases in the past. 

(d) Organized training programs. You may won- 


der why “organized training programs” is last on 


this list of methods of conditioning supervisors to be 
leaders. The reason is that many supervisory train- 
ing programs in human relations are efforts to 
compensate for the partial or total absence of the 
first three methods listed above. If the proper 
example were set by superiors, if staff conferences 
were intelligently utilizing group thinking, and if 
individual consultation were encouraged, the need 
for exhortation and inspiration from training men 
and other staff specialists would be considerably 
lessened. 

A good supervisory training program, of course, 
should be something more than exhortation and 
inspiration. Where such a program is conducted on 
a genuine conference basis, the mutual exchange of 
ideas and experiences can be of real value to super- 
visors. The value of such conferences will be con- 
siderably increased if the supervisors attending are 
conscious of a need for training. This is where the 
head of the dietary department can help. When you 
send your supervisors to training conferences, let 
them know that you consider it time well spent. It 
would be better not to send them at all, than to send 
them with the knowledge that you feel the training is 
simply wasted production time. The best trainer 
will have a difficult time interesting supervisors who 
come with this attitude. 

Supervisory conferences frequently bring to light 
problems which require the attent ion of management. 
It may be that the principal cause of employee dis- 
satisfaction is not poor supervision, but poor organi- 
zation, poor policy, or poor communi ‘ration. Before 
starting a supervisory training program, management 
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should be prepared to change any policy, procedure, 
or organizational component which needs changing. 
When there is a consensus among first-line super- 
Visors in opposition to a certain policy or procedure, 
it should be re-examined. 

There probably will be some supervisors who can- 
not or will not respond to the approach we have been 
discussing. Most large organizations have some 
people in supervisory positions who are complete 
misfits. It was a mistake to promote them to super- 
visory positions in the first place. No amount of 
training or conditioning will equip them to lead other 
employees in a cooperative effort. These people who 
lack the basic requirements for supervisors should be 
placed in non-supervisory jobs, retired, or fired. 


REWARDING LEADERSHIP ABILITY 


On the other hand, the supervisors who do demon- 
strate ability in handling people must be rewarded. 
Promotions or increases in pay are only one means of 
accomplishing this end. Equally, if not more im- 
portant, are such things as supporting their decisions 
when they are right; delegating additional authority 
to them as they prove themselves able to carry it, 
and respecting their opinions. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, I have attempted to do four things in 
this paper: (a) to describe the type of supervision 
which will secure the maximum production and co- 
operation from employees; (b) to underline the im- 
portance of defining the responsibilities of super- 
visors in the area of human relations; (¢) to identify 
four methods of conditioning supervisors to recognize 
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and accept their responsibilities in this area (ex- 
ample by superiors, staff conferences, individual 
consultation, and organized training programs); and 
(d) to remind us of the obligation we have for re- 
warding the supervisors who are successful in ob- 
taining willing cooperation from employees. 

Clarence Francis, Chairman of General Foods 
Corporation, summed this all up in an address 
before the 52nd Congress of American Industry in 
December, 1947, when he said: 


You can buy a man’s time; 

You can buy a man’s physical presence in a given 
place; 

You can even buy a measured number of skilled 
muscular motions per hour or day; 

But you cannot buy enthusiasm . . . you cannot buy 
initiative ... you cannot buy loyalty ... you 
cannot buy the devotion of hearts, minds, and 
souls. 

You have to earn those things. 


The supervisors in your departments who earn 
loyalty, enthusiasm, and devotion from their em- 
plovees deserve to be recognized. 
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Interrelationship Between Protein and Fluorine in Dental Health 


At a recent dental health conference in New York City, Dr. Teunis Ockerse, Chief Dental 
Health Officer, Union of South Africa, reported on a survey made in that country in the last 
four years. He said that of 78,563 white school children examined in his country, tooth de- 


cay Was present in 85 per cent. 


Those living in the northwestern part of the Cape had the best teeth. This area is a meat- 
producing region, and families usually eat meat three times a day. In contrast, children in 
the south coastal area where the diets consist largely of fruit and vegetables and little meat, 
the highest incidence of dental decay was found. 

The drinking water in both regions was tested. In the region with the low tooth deeay, 
the amount of fluorine in the water was optimal, while in the area where high tooth decay was 


found, it was low. 


Laboratory experiments with animals were then condueted which indicated that optimal 
fluorine intake combined with a high-meat consumption tends to reduce the formation of 
caries. Neither high-meat intake alone nor high-fluorine intake alone was enough to produce 


good teeth. 


Dr. Ockerse believes that it is the protein content of meat which is vital in the prevention 
of caries. The fact that the cells which produce tooth enamel, known as ameloblasts, need 
large amounts of protein to funetion properly may in part explain the beneficial results of pro- 
tein on teeth. Also, the matrix of the enamel during the time the teeth are hardening is made 


up of protein material. 


Dr. Ockerse, also emphasized the need for ample amounts of protein in the diet of pregnant 
women.—From Food Field Reporter, November 8, 1948. 





Thiamine and Riboflavin 
Retention in Bacon 


ITERATURE giving the thiamine or 
riboflavin content of bacon is meager, 
and of the papers which have been published, only a 
few have dealt with the retention of these vitamins 
during cooking. The values which have been re- 
ported for the thiamine content of raw bacon are 
rather evenly distributed within the range of 0.19 to 
0.441 mg. per 100 gm. (1-5) and those for the ribo- 
flavin content between 0.10 and 0.314 mg. per 100 gm. 
(1, 4, 6, 7). Thiamine retention in fried bacon has 
been reported as 13 and 20 per cent (3, 4) and ribo- 
flavin retention as 72, 91, and 100 per cent (4, 6, 7). 
In the present investigation, the thiamine and 
riboflavin contents of seven lots of bacon were 
determined before and after pan broiling and oven 
broiling, and the percentages of thiamine and ribo- 
flavin retained have been calculated. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The bacon was purchased, sliced, in 1-lb. packages 
from a retail market. Five lb. were used in each of 
the seven series of cookings. The slices were divided 
into three groups by placing them consecutively into 
three piles. One of the groups was ground, thor- 
oughly mixed, and analyzed as the raw sample. 
The second group was pan broiled. This was done 
by placing five or six slices of bacon at a time in a 
cold, heavy iron frying pan, and cooking over a low 
flame. At intervals, the fat was drained from the 
pan, and the slices turned and shifted in the pan to 
insure as even browning as possible. Each slice was 
removed as soon as it was crisp and light brown in 
color. The total cooking time ranged from 10 to 
17 min. The third group was broiled. Five to six 
slices were placed at one time on the rack of a broiler, 
and the broiler was placed in a cold oven about 4 in. 
below a 3-in. flame. The bacon did not require turn- 
ing for about 63 min. (at which time the oven had 
reached 87° to 104°C. at the surface of the meat). 

' Scientific Journal Series Paper No. 2392, Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Work was done as part 
of the National Cooperative Project, Conservation of the 
Nutritive Value of Foods. Received for publication March 
3, 1948. 
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It was then turned at 13-min. intervals until the oven 
had reached 126° to 143°C., and finally at 1- or 1}- 
min. intervals, depending on the rapidity of brown- 
ing. Each slice was removed when it was light 
brown and crisp. The total broiling time ranged 
from 12 to18 min. After cooking, each sample was 
ground and thoroughly mixed. 

In the first four lots, portions from the ground 
mixtures (both raw and cooked ) were removed and 
blended with 0.1 N sulphuric acid separately for thia- 
mine, riboflavin, fat, and moisture determinations. 
In the last three lots, the total amount of ground 
meat required for all of the determinations was 
blended with 0.1 N sulphuric acid and then portions 
of the blended material taken for the various deter- 
minations. 

Thiamine was determined by the method of 
Conner and Straub (8), except that adsorption was 
omitted; riboflavin by the method of Peterson, 
Brady, and Shaw (9). In each case, internal stand- 
ards formed the basis of calculation, and recovery 
samples, to which a known amount of thiamine or 
riboflavin was added before extraction, were run 
with each determination. The range of recoveries 
for thiamine was from 90 to 100 per cent, with an 
average of 94 per cent, and that for riboflavin was 
from 94 to 106 per cent, with an average of 99 per 
cent. Fat was determined by the method of Oesting 
and Kaufman (10), and moisture by the difference 
in weight of several 10-gm. portions before and after 
drying for 36 hr. at 60°C. and 25 in. of vacuum. 

The percentage retentions of thiamine and ribo- 
flavin in the bacon were calculated on two bases: 
on the basis of the thiamine or riboflavin content of 
the entire sample before and after cooking, and on 
the basis of the thiamine and riboflavin per unit of 
dry, fat-free solids before and after cooking. This 
was done in order to see if there was any difference 
between the mean retentions obtained by the two 
methods and if one method gave more consistent re- 
sults than the other. If the results for these par- 
ticular points are anticipated (Table 3), it may be 
stated that the two methods of calculation gave mean 
retention values which were not significantly differ- 
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TABLE 1 


Thiamine and riboflavin content of raw and cooked 
bacon reported on the basis of milligrams per 
100 gm. moist meat and dry, fat-free solids 


THIAMINE RIBOFLAVIN 


LOT NUMBER 
In dry, fat- 
free solids 


In dry, fat- 


roe In moist meat 
free solids 


In moist meat 


Raw 
mg./100 gm. mg./100 gm. mg./100 gm. mg./100 gm. 
1 0.364 3.356 0.150 1.376 
2 0.410 3.202 0.129 1.011 
3 0.367 3.365 0.129 1.187 
4 0.288 1.910 0.109 0.730 
5 0.561 3.972 0.156 1.078 
6 0.407 2.829 0.112 0.775 
t , 0.306 3.437 0.112 1.254 
Pan Broiled 
1 0.684 1.552 0.488 1.107 
2 0.590 1.280 0.456 0.990 
3 0.430 1.000 0.533 1.318 
4 0.583 1.136 0.488 0.952 
5 0.684 1.443 0.439 0.926 
6 0.722 1.865 0.335 0.866 
7 0.459 1.702 0.455 1.685 
Broiled 

1 0.841 1.410 0.417 0.700 
2 0.836 1.917 0.454 1.041 
3 0.697 1.126 0.612 0.989 
+ 0.669 1.681 0.445 1.118 
5 0.875 2.108 0.410 0.984 
6 0.861 1.820 0.408 0.862 
7 0.824 2 


353 0.408 1.167 
ent from each other, according to the ‘‘t’’ test. The 
standard deviations of the means which were c¢al- 
culated on the total sample basis, however, were only 
one-half to two-thirds as large as those of the means 
calculated on the fat-free basis. The former method 
is preferable, therefore, for the data presented in 
this paper. 

The total loss in weight during cooking and the 
loss as drippings were calculated from weighings 
taken before and after cooking. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The thiamine and riboflavin contents of the raw 
and cooked bacon are given in Tables 1 and 2. The 
thiamine values for the raw samples lay between 
0.288 and 0.561 mg. per 100 gm. of moist meat, 
the riboflavin values between 0.109 and 0.156, as may 
be seen from Table 1. The former range is about 35 
per cent higher in both its lower and upper figures 
than that presented earlier in this paper as a sum- 
mary of the data reported in the literature for the 
thiamine content of bacon. The riboflavin figures, 
on the other hand, begin at about the same figure 
but extend only half as high as results found in the 
literature. , 
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TABLE 2 
Thiamine and riboflavin content of raw and cooked 
bacon reported on basis of quantity present in 
entire lot 


WEIGHT OF WEIGHT 


anise Logs THIAMINE RIBOFLAVIN 
LoT 
NUM- In meat In meat 
BER |Before| After In In 


n 
cook- | cook- | drip-/Total Before! After “iP- Before! After | drip- 


ing ing pings cook- | cook- |PiIN&S| cook- | cook- | Pings 
ing ing ing ing 
Pan Broiled 

em | om | % | % | 8! | ey |e | ey | ey | 
1 697 | 187 | 52 | 73 | 2.54) 1.280.04| 1.05; 0.91) 0.03 
2 723 | 211 | 50 | 71 | 2.96; 1.2410.05) 0.94) 0.96) 0.04 
3 749 | 201 | 69 | 73 | 2.74, 0.860.03) 0.97 1.07) 0.02 
4 720 | 200 | 53 | 72 | 2.07) 1.17\0.03) 0.78) 0.98) 0.03 
5 | 922 | 354 | 37 | 62 | 5.18) 2.42:0.04) 1.44) 1.56) 0.02 
6 794 | 217 | 53 | 73 | 3.23) 1.560.07) 0.89) 0.73) 0.04 
7 828 | 222 | 54 | 73 | 2.53) 1.02,.0.03, 0.92) 1.01) 0.03 


Broiled 
1 708 | 236 | 46 | 66 | 2.57 1.980.02 1.06 0.99) 0.01 
2 731 | 242 | 46 | 67 | 3.00) 2.020.02 0.95 1.10 0.01 
3 730 | 210 | 53 | 71 | 2.68) 1.47|0.01) 0.94) 1.29) 0.01 
4 761 | 232 | 51 | 69 | 2.19) 1.5410.03) 0.83) 1.03) 0.01 
5 891 | 356 36 60) 5.00 3.110.01) 1.39) 1.09, 0.00 
6 780 | 238 | 49 | 70 .18) 2.050.02 0.87 0.97 0.00 


Now 


7 789 | 233 | 52 | 71 41, 1.920.01 0.88 0.95) 0.02 


The values for the broiled samples lay between 
0.430 and 0.875 mg. per 100 gm. moist cooked meat 
for thiamine and between 0.335 and 0.612 for ribo- 
flavin (Table 1). All of the thiamine values lie be- 
tween those of Pyke (2) and Lane, Johnson, and 
Williams (8) for fried bacon, while the range for 
riboflavin covers the values given by Cheldelin, 
Woods, and Williams (6) and by Cheldelin and 
Williams (7). 

The percentage retentions of thiamine in the 
cooked samples of bacon are given in Tables | and 
2. As may be noted, the average retention in the 
broiled samples was significantly higher than in the 
pan broiled ones, according to the “‘t”’ test, the mean 
retentions being, respectively, about two-thirds and 
slightly less than half the amount present in the 
raw samples. These retentions are both consider- 
ably higher than the two figures, 13 and 20 per cent, 
reported in the literature for fried bacon (3, 4). 

Values for riboflavin calculated in a similar manner 
to figures for retention of thiamine averaged slightly 
over 100 per cent for both the pan broiled and broiled 
samples, as may be seen from Table 3. The dif- 
ference between the means for the two methods of 
cooking was not significant, according to the ‘t”’ 
test. The reason why the values obtained averaged 
over 100 per cent is not clear, but the explanation 
does not appear to lie in the method used for deter- 
mining the riboflavin, according to data presented 
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TABLE 38 


Retention of thiamine and riboflavin in pan broiled 


LOT NUMBER 


and broiled bacon 


THIAMINE RETENTION 


In total lot 


In dry fat-free 
solids 


Pan Broiled 


c 
c 


RIBOFLAVIN RETENTION 


In total lot 


Per 100 gm 
fat-free solids 


l 50 16 S7 80 
2 {2 10 103 QS 
3 30 30 110 111 
4 57 59 136 142 
5 47 36 108 S86 
6 48 66 82 112 
7 40 50 109 134 
Mean* 45 47 104 109 
Broiled 
l 77 $2 93 51 
2 68 60 116 103 
3 55 34 136 S3 
4 70 SS 132 162 
5 62 53 104 92 
6 65 64 112 111 
7 80 69 108 93 
Mean* 68 59 112 99 


* According to the ‘‘t’’ test, the mean retention values 


TABLE 4 
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Fat and moisture content of raw and cooked bacon 


LOT NUMBER FAT MOISTURE 
Raw 
l 68.3 20.8 
2 66.9 20.3 
3 41.0 17.6 
} 67.4 Re 
5 61.1 24.4 
6 67.1 18.5 
L 12.6 18.6 
Pan Broiled 
l 418.3 7.6 
2 18.5 e 5.4 
3 56.3 Bee 
4 $1.1 7.6 
5 5.7 6.9 
6 50.0 1s 
7 58.8 14.2 
Broiled 
l 26.1 14.3 
2 15.7 10.7 
3 31.9 6.2 
t 18.0 12:2 
5 {S.6 9.9 
6 16.4 6.3 
7 54.4 10.6 


for the pan broiled and broiled samples were significantly 
different from each other for thiamine but not for riboflavin. 
The mean values calculated on the different bases were not 
significantly different from each other. 


by Hinman and co-workers (11). Similar results 
have been reported by Cover (12) for beef and lamb 
stews, by Hinman et al. (11) for braised beef, and 
by Jackson et al. (5) for roast pork. The possibility 
of an actual increase in riboflavin during cooking 
due to the breakdown of a complex, or for some 
other reason, has been considered (11). Until 
further work has been done on possible causes, how- 
ever, most workers are interpreting their results as 
indicating only that no destruction took place during 
cooking. 

Dietary allowances of 1.5 mg. of thiamine and 
1.8 mg. of riboflavin per day have been recommended 
by the National Research Council (13) for phys- 
ically active men. According to the figures just 
presented, a serving of pan broiled bacon (112 gm., 
+ oz. raw weight) will furnish about 13 and 8 per 
cent of this requirement for thiamine and riboflavin, 
respectively, and a serving of broiled bacon about 
19 and 8 per cent, respectively. 

The amounts of thiamine and riboflavin in the 
drippings were so small as to be practically negligible, 
usually being around | per cent of the quantity pres- 
ent in the raw sample for thiamine and averaging 
about 2 per cent for riboflavin. 


The total loss in weight during cooking and the 
loss as drippings are given in Table 2. 
may be considered as coming from medium fat 
bacon, since, as may be seen from Table 4, all of the 
samples used in this study contained about the same 
percentage of fat (65 per cent) as that given by 
Chatfield and Adams (14) for medium bacon. There 
was no significant difference in either the total or 
drippings loss between the pan and oven broiled 
samples, according to the ‘‘t’”’ test. The total loss 
averaged about 70 and the drippings loss about 50 
per cent of the raw weight of the bacon. The former 
corresponds very closely to the values reported in 
Meat and Meat Cookery (15). 


These losses 


SUMMARY 


The thiamine and riboflavin contents of seven 
lots of bacon purchased on the retail market have 
been determined by fluorometric methods before and 
after pan broiling and oven broiling, and the per- 
centages of thiamine and riboflavin retained in the 
cooked samples have been calculated. 

The thiamine content of the raw, pan broiled, and 
broiled samples of bacon ranged respectively from 
0.288 to 0.561, 0.430 to 0.722, and 0.669 to 0.875 mg. 
per 100 gm. of moist meat; the riboflavin from 0.109 
to 0.156, 0.335 to 0.533, and 0.408 to 0.612 mg. per 
100 gm. ; 
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The retention of thiamine was significantly higher (5) Jackson, 8. H., Crook, A., Matone, V., aNpD Drake, 
in the oven broiled than in the pan broiled bacon, K. G. H.: The retention of thiamine, riboflavin, 
scilsaitiais telus onatnetiedids: skins es and niacin in cooking pork and in processing bacon. 
{ m mean re envions be Ing respec 1VE \ abou Wwo- 5. Nutrition 29: 391, 1945. 
thirds and slightly less than half the amounts present (6) CHeELDELIN, V. H., Woops, A. M., anp WILuIamMs, 
in the raw samples. R.J.: Losses of B vitamins due to cooking of foods. 
Values for riboflavin calculated in a similar manner he J. ee a 17, —~ , 
. . : “ays : . (7) CHELDELIN, V. H., AN JLIAMS, R. R.: S ies of 
to figures for retention of thiamine averaged slightly fee ae eee R. R.: Studies of 
rer 100 per cent for both the pan br ted 1 broiled the average American diet. 2. Riboflavin, nico- 
over 100 per CEM FOF DOSE CAS PAR DEFOE SEE UTI tinic acid and pantothenic acid content. J. Nutri- 
samples, which were not significantly different from tion 26: 417, 1943. 
one another. Similar values have been reported for (8S) Conner, R. T., anv Straus, G. J.: Combined de- 
other meats by several groups of workers who have termination of riboflavin and thiamin in food prod- 
; aice Be amie ; ucts. Indust. & Engin. Chem. Anal. Ed. 13: 385, 
interpreted their results tentatively as indicating 1941 
only that no destruction of riboflavin took place (9) Pererson, W. J., Brapy, D. E., anp Snaw, A. O.: 
during the cooking process. Fluorometric determination of riboflavin in pork 
A serving of the pan broiled bacon furnished about products. Indust. & Engin. Chem. Anal. Ed. 15: 
; meee - 634, 1943. 
13 per cent of the thiamine and 7 per cent of the a4, J 8 Die ds aed i 
sa claagl Ak t ew Soa i | (10) Oxestine, R. B., anp Kaurman, I. P.: Rapid deter- 
~ « y YQ Ty « « Loe ce . . . 
riboflavin recommended by the Nationa Researe , mination of fat in meat and meat products. Indust. 
Council as the daily allowance for physically active & Engin. Chem. Anal. Ed. 17: 125, 1945. 
“men; a serving of broiled bacon about 19 and 8 per (11) Hinman, W. F., Tucker, R. E., Jans, L. M., ann 


Hauurpay, E. G.: Excessively high riboflavin re- 
tention during braising of beef. A comparison of 
methods of assay. Indust. & Engin. Chem. Anal. 


cent, respectively. 
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Increasing Longevity Through Good Nutrition 


Some of Professor H. C. Sherman’s studies covered a period in which human experience 
would correspond to that from the days of the Caesars until now. 

In one such study, he compared the nutritional results obtained with a basic diet of whole 
wheat and milk in proportions known to be adequate (according to usual standards of growth, 
reproduction, and longevity), with those for a second diet, consisting of the same foods, but 
with changed proportions. He used a higher proportion of milk, and consequently, signifi- 
cantly larger amounts of calcium, vitamin A, and riboflavin. The second diet, as compared 
with the first permitted (a) important increases in the rate of growth of the young and (within 
the range of normal) larger adult size; (b) an increase in physical vigor in adulthood; and (ce) 
a 10 per cent average increase in longevity. Both through earlier maturity and the de- 
ferring of the onset of symptoms of senility, the part of the life span that is sometimes called 
the “prime of life’? was increased by much more than 10 per cent. 

We may think it unimportant that children grow rapidly or to the large side of normal. 
While we are young, we may be entirely satisfied with our physical prowess. I suppose, how- 
ever, that most of us, as we approach middle age, would welcome having seven extra years 
inserted at the period of our prime of life. 

But, don’t get the idea that by improving dietary habits after you reach middle life you can 
at once reap all of the benefits of improved nutrition, because nutrition is a long-range propo- 
sition. The full effects of superior diets are not observable in a few years, nor in the lifetime 
of one individual, nor yet in the second generation, according to Sherman’s work. Increasing 
benefits are to be seen into “the third and fourth generation.”-—From an address by Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, Chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U.S. Department of Agriculture, at the 26 Annual Agricultural Outlook Con- 
ference in Washington, D, C., on October 11, 1948, 





WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


Just one year ago—after a careful examination of 
the needs and potentials—your Executive Board rec- 
ommended that an enlightened public relations 
program be undertaken with concentration upon two 
central themes: 

(a) To encourage larger numbers of qualified high 
school and college students to enter the profession of 
dietetics. 

(b) To build a wider appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the profession in the minds of the public at 
large and in the minds of certain special groups, 
among them, the medical profession, hospital ad- 
ministrators, educators, and the business community. 

So that the entire membership of the Association 
may be informed of the progress already made during 
the year, this space in the JouRNAL has been allotted 
for purposes of an informal report. At the same 
time, it is important to look ahead to determine 
where we are going during the coming year. 

It will be recalled that in December, 1947, the 
American Dietetic Association obtained the services 
of its present public relations counsel, the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Chicago. To facilitate and 
coordinate the various facets of the program, the or- 
ganization shown in the diagram was decided upon. 

For the past year, the Public Relations Committee 
has had as its Chairman and Co-Chairman, Helen 
Robertson and Elizabeth Perry. The Vocational 
Guidance Committee has been headed by Marjorie 
Siler and Eva Ylvisaker. The Educational Exhibits 
Committee had as its Chairman, Mary Reeves. 
These committees coordinated their activities with 
the national headquarters staff and representatives 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company. In addition, 
presidents of state associations have appointed public 
relations and vocational guidance chairmen to bring 
the program down through the state and local level. 

This, briefly, has been the organizational set-up 
decided upon for the Association’s public relations 
program. Although it is difficult to judge the suc- 
cess of any long-range public relations program at 
such an early date, it is the general feeling that an 
excellent foundation has been laid. At the recent 
convention in Boston, for example, it was most 
heartening to note both the quality and the quantity 
of exhibits sent from the various states to illustrate 
their own public relations activities last year. 
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Early in 1948, with the advice and suggestions of 
the various committees and the headquarters staff, 
the J. Walter Thompson Company prepared two kits 
which were distributed to the state public relations 
and vocational guidance chairmen. In some in- 
stances, this material was not used as widely as it 
might have been because of failure by the state chair- 


men to reproduce and distribute the kits locally. It. 


is known, however, through direct reports to head- 
quarters and through clipping services, that much of 
this material did find its way into the pages of the 
newspapers and into radio programs. 

Also in connection with the groundwork so impor- 
tant in a campaign of this kind, members of the J. 
Walter Thompson staff in various sections of the 
nation addressed some fifteen state and local associa- 
tions to present the program to these groups as well 
as to determine some of the problems in the field. 
This phase of the program had its culmination at the 
A.D.A. Boston convention in October when several 
reports were given on the past year’s activity by staff 
members of our public relations advisers. 

Efforts were also made throughout the year to 
bring vocational guidance material before the editors 
of national publications appealing to young women. 
At least two stories in national magazines can be 
attributed to this activity. Material for use by 
women broadcasters throughout the nation as well as 
information for use in the many industrial house 
organs maintained by business organizations was 
also distributed. 

It should be pointed out, however, that publicity 
is only one of the many tools which are being used 
in the Association’s public relations campaign. 
Throughout the year, J. Walter Thompson staff 
members have met regularly with the headquarters 
staff to provide counsel and assistance in the solution 
of public relations problems. Meetings have also 
been held periodically with the Association’s Execu- 
tive Board and with the Vocational Guidance, Public 
Relations, and Educational Exhibits Committees for 
discussion, planning, and approval of public relations 
policy. 

Now, let us look towards the future. 

For the current year, Katharine Brown and Mary 
Barber have been named Chairman and Co-Chair- 
man of the Public Relations Committee. Mrs. Siler 
and Mrs. Ylvisaker will continue to direct the activi- 
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ties of the Vocational Guidance Committee and Miss 
Reeves will also continue as Chairman of the Educa- 
tional Exhibits Committee. These committees are 
in agreement on the general theme which will be 
stressed in both the vocational guidance and public 
relations programs for the coming year, namely, that 
training for dietetics is training for living. 

Modern practitioners of vocational guidance be- 
lieve that the great majority of girls of high school 
and college age think of their career in secondary 
terms to marriage and home life. By stressing the 
advantages of training in dietetics as preparation for 
home life, full recognition is given to this fundamen- 
tal interest of younger women. The idea that train- 
ing in dietetics is training for living, along with the 
explanation of the wide opportunities open to young 
women today in the field of dietetics, should aid in 
recruiting girls into our profession. Building this 
year’s program around a central ‘‘theme”’ in itself also 
presents an additional advantage which has long 
been recognized in public relations and advertising. 

The organizational machinery which has been es- 
tablished in the past year on a state and local level 
through the efforts of state public relations and voca- 
tional guidance chairmen can also lead to additional 
benefits in extending the idea of “all member partici- 
pation.”” Wherever possible, it is recommended that 
the same people who held these offices on a state level 


be retained in order to capitalize upon the press and 
radio contacts established by them during the past 
year. In order further to stimulate ‘all member 
participation,” additional public relations and voca- 
tional guidance supplements will be prepared and 
distributed. It is also planned to publish for the use 
of state and local chairmen and their assistants news 
letters which will report activities of other states as 
well as new ideas which prove practicable. 

During the coming year, a closer working relation- 
ship with other organizations interested in public re- 
lations for the general field of home economics will be 
attempted. The most recent available statistics in- 
dicate that senior high school and college enrollments 
in home economics have been steadily declining. 
Since most of the girls entering the field of dietetics 
must almost of necessity come from home economics, 
it is felt that such cooperation can be of mutual as- 
sistance. While such a policy must, of course, be 
‘arefully reviewed to conform with Association 
policy, preliminary ‘“‘soundings” can certainly be 
undertaken. 

The Association’s public relations counsel will also 
continue to encourage editorial interest on the part of 


magazines which have a particular appeal to girls 
and young women. In addition to the publications 
with whom relationships have already been estab- 
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lished, contacts will be made with magazines which audience and the second, an informational guide to 
follow a more specialized editorial policy. Since answer common questions about the dietetic intern- 
many of these publications have large circulations, ship. Both of these pamphlets will be available 
it is probable that a fresh audience will be reached Within a short time. 
which can well be attracted to the field of dietetics These, then, are some of the public relations and 
us a career. vocational guidance plans for the coming year. Sev- 
Increased efforts will also be made to effect a closer eral other projects are under consideration and fur- 
working relationship with girls’ organizations —the ther information about these will appear from time to 
Girl Scouts and Future Homemakers, for example time. Both the Executive Board and the head- 
to tell the story of dietetics. It is hoped that the quarters staff have been extremely gratified during 
informational services of these organizations will the past twelve months at the great interest expressed 
broadeast the opportunities in dietetics to a wide and in the Association’s public relations goals. It is 
potentially interested audience. The Vocational hoped that this interest will not only continue but 
Guidance Committee and the Association’s public will expand so that every member of the American 
relations counsel are also working on two pamphlets, Dietetic Association will take an active part in this 
the first designed for wide distribution to a teen-age program. 


a 


New Vocational Guidance Leaflet 


As this issue of the JouRNAL goes to press, copies of “‘Why a Dietetic Intern- 
ship?” have just been received from the printer. This new folder prepared to 
further the American Dietetic Association’s vocational guidance program will be 
available for large-scale distribution. It is an eight-page, 44 by 5} folder, at 
tractively illustrated with one photograph and line drawings and printed in 
green and black. 

Prepared jointly by the Association’s Vocational Guidance Committee, public 
relations counsel, and headquarters staff, the copy in this folder is presented in the 
form of a quiz. Fourteen questions concerning internships and training for 
dietetics are posed and answered. Some of these questions are: Why should I 
intern? How long do I intern?) What will be my expenses? Do all dietitians 
work in hospitals? What are some of the day-to-day things I will do as a hospital 
intern? What are my duties if I choose an administrative internship? What 
will I do as a food clinic intern?) Must I put off marriage until after my intern- 
ship? 

The availability of this folder will be publicized extensively. To encourage 
wide distribution, only a nominal charge, to be announced in a later issue of the 
JOURNAL, will be made for it. 


New Appointments, Veterans Administration 
The following hospital appointments of dietitians (not previously 
announced) have been made by the Veterans Administration: 
Name Position Location 


Branch No, ! 


Beverly Blaisdell Staff Dietitian l'ramingham, Mass 
Catherine Lumpkin Staff Dietitian Rutland Heights, Mass 
Mary Ann Miller Staff Dietitian West Roxbury, Mass 


Branch No, 2 


Evelyn Harris Staff Dietitian Staten Island, N.Y 


Branch No. 4 


Alice V. Barrick Staff Dietitian It. Howard, Md. 
Virginia R. Creighton Staff Dietitian Huntington, W. Va, 
Betty Jean Martin Staff Dietitian Oteen, N.C, 


Branch No, 6 


Sybil M. Holton Head Dietitian Dearborn; Mich, 
Mary D. Reed Staff Dietitian Dearborn, Mich, 
Ardath A. White Staff Dietitian Lexington, Ky. 
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. ARE PLANNED PROGRAMS 
PRACTICAL?! 


TRAINING .. 


ELEANORE J. MILLER 


Production Training Supervisor, Department of Food 
Production, The Stouffer Corporation, Cleveland 


Your employees are being trained each day—one 
way or another. You, as the supervisor of food serv- 
ice employees, are the determining factor in the kind 
of training the people under your management can 
and do receive. 

The science of training—and it is a science—has 
tremendous potentialities in business and industry 
today, vet there are many misconceptions as to what 
training is, what its place is, and how usable it is in 
an organization. 

WHAT IS TRAINING? 

Training is a planned method of teaching habits 
and skills to people. 

Training is not a “trial and error” or “pick up 
know how’ development of skills and habits. 

Why is training needed? Because it so develops in 
minimum time, at minimum cost, and with minimum 
effort those skills and habits necessary to do a job or 
to perform duties well. 

How does training affect the trainee? 
veloping: 

(a) Habits of observation. 

(b) Skill in doing. 

(ce) Abilities in thinking. 

(d) Knowledge of standardized methods. 

Before taking up the details of planning a workable 
training program, let us enumerate a few of the out- 
standing mistaken ideas concerning what ‘‘training”’ 
is. These are: 

(a) Belief that giving instructions is training. 

(b) Belief that anyone who knows a job can teach 
another. 

(c) Belief that training is ‘“‘school stuff’’! 

(d) Belief that a “‘pep”’ talk or scolding is training. 

(e) Belief that “I learned the hard way; let her 
learn that way.” 

(f) Belief that reading a booklet or 
training. 


It aids in de- 


manual is 


! Presented at the 3lst Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Boston, on October 21, 1948. 
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(g) Belief that training is theory and impractical. 
(h) Belief that training on the job should include 
“rough going” and ‘trial and error’ procedures. 


THE PLANNED TRAINING PROGRAM 


You will note that we are using the term ‘“‘planned 
training program” rather than “formalized training 
program,”’ or “‘an organized training program.” It 
is our belief that much of the success and usability 
of a training program comes from its informality in 
administration and applicability to the individual 
worker’s needs. 

There are several pertinent questions which you, 
as food service managers or supervisors, must con- 
sider when developing a practical training program 
which will meet the requirements of your operation. 

(a) What is your type of organization? 

(b) Who is to do the training? 

(c) Is there time for training? 

(d) How can you absorb the cost of training? 

(e) What are your objectives in training? 


The Type of Organization 


In the Stouffer Corporation we have a staff organi- 
zation. The home office staff consists of the top 
management officers of the company. Each store 
has its own staff, whose members include the man- 
ager and his assistants—the food production man- 
ager, food supervisors, and the directress of service. 
Thus, the staff of the store has departmental repre- 
sentation for every phase of operation. Varied 
methods of communication are used to transmit in- 
formation, policies, and standard practices from the 
home office staff to the store staff—or from store 
staff to home office staff. At all times we strive for 
two-way communication and active participation on 
the part of all executives. 

Examine and evaluate your type of organization, 
because much of the planning of a training program 
depends on its adaptability to the particular type of 
organization. 

Selecting the Trainer 

In choosing a training supervisor, personal quali- 
ties and knowledge of the operations must be a main 
consideration. If the trainer is the right person to 
meet your training needs, she will have the tempera- 
ment to teach others. She will be patient, thorough, 
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tactful, and enthusiastic. She should be able to put 
learners at ease, and trainees will respond to her. 

The effective trainer must know the operation well 
and make use of up-to-date yet standard methods of 
instruction. She will use well organized lesson plans 
which are not too detailed, yet break down the op- 
erations into step-by-step learning points. But the 
trainer should use such plans only as guides, being 
able to deviate from them as special problems or 
changes occur. The trainer must be prepared her- 
self and make use of effective teaching aids. 

Food demonstrations, experiences, questions, case 
examples, and food tasting are live and understand- 
able teaching aids in food service work. 

Time for Training 

Everyone is busy these days. Perhaps right now 
you feel your schedule is completely filled and that a 
training program will just add to your problem of 
getting everything done. However, all of us have 
taken on added responsibilities in an emergency or 
assumed committee activities in addition to our 
regular duties. In most cases, we have done these 
extras because they seemed worth while or because 
we wanted smooth and well-timed food production 
and service. By careful planning of your organiza- 
tion and your assistants’ work schedules, you should 
be able to work in considerable on-the-job training 
and some special training projects. 

Start your training program with definite time 
limitations; then, as your production results are im- 
proved, you will find more time available for it. 
Training is worth while to an entire organization—to 
workers and supervisors alike. 


Cost of Training 


Too often the imagined cost of a training program 
is the stumbling block which supervisors must over- 
come. Prove to your manager, superintendent, or 
department head that the results of training are 
worth the cost. How can you do this? 

First, compare production costs now—and after 
training. Figure costs of several production factors, 
such as: accidents, waste food, equipment break- 
down, below-average -production, and instruction 
time. 

Then estimate the additions to pay roll which will 
be required as well as the cost of equipment, mate- 
rials, and supplies. 

Second, after making such a study, submit a report 
to management, indicating the amount of money to 
be invested semi-annually and the money saved in 
production costs for that same period. It is impor- 
tant that you follow up this report and get a decision. 


Training Objectives 


Food service supervisors in hospitals, cafeterias, or 
restaurants have today many of the same overall 
problems. Correction or elimination of these prob- 
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lems is the ultimate aim of good supervision. How 
better can we control problems than by planning pur- 
poses of the training program around these current 
problems? These objectives are: 

(a) To reduce labor turnover. 

(b) To develop a normal progression plan for 
workers. 

(c) To prevent accidents and improve safety. 

(d) To overcome need for excessive amount of 
close supervision. 

(e) To control food costs by elimination of spoil- 
age and waste. 
(f) To speed service. 
(zg) To produce quality food. 
(h) To develop good human relations. 


THE PLANNED TRAINING PROGRAM IN PRACTICE 


In our organization we have stressed the impor- 
tance of small group supervision. By this method a 
kitchen production supervisor is responsible for per- 
haps eight to twelve people; a pantry supervisor is 
working with six or eight employees; a service hostess 
works with the Stouffer girls of a certain dining room. 

The supervisor develops those qualities in her 
group which will result in good production, courteous 
service, and controlled quality food. She follows a 
“Personal Training Plan” which is a series of inter- 
views and their follow-up. 

The types of these “Personal Training Plan’ inter- 
views are listed below in the average sequence of an 
employee’s service and then discussed. They are of 
equal importance in training. 

(a) Selection. 

(b) Induction. 

(c) Follow-up. 

(d) Suggestion and complaint. 

(e) Correction. 

(f) Wage review. 

(g) Termination. 


Employee Selection 


Each of us recognizes the results of good employee 
selection. Careful screening of the individual for the 
particular needs of the job gives us more assurance 
that she will report for work as assigned. 

Food service supervisors should give the prospec- 
tive employee the full details of the job for which she 
is being considered. Tell her not only the advan- 
tages of the job, but also the actual disadvantages. 
Explain company or organization policies, regula- 
tions, and standards. 

Let the prospective employee make her own deci- 
sion, and in most cases allow her time to think it over 
and discuss the choice with her family or friends. — It 
seems advisable to show her the kitchen or pantry 
where she will be working, stressing the need for sani- 
tation and good housekeeping. Many times it eases 
the prospective worker’s tension to introduce her to 
some of the employees with whom she will work. 
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When, despite its dietary importance, milk proves 
objectionable to patients (particularly during infancy, 
childhood, old age, pregnancy, and in gastro-intestinal 
and postoperative conditions), a frequently emphatic 
aversion may be readily changed to enthusiastic 
acceptance—by simply transforming uncooked milk 
into rennet-custards. Through the medium of “Junket” 
Rennet Powder or “Junket” Rennet Tablets, the 
resulting delicious rennet desserts not only are attractive 
to the eye and palate; they also are more easily 

digested by virtue of softer, more flocculent curd 
formation in the stomach. A truly royal reception for 
milk in the patient dietary may thus be assured— 


A complimentary copy of the new, highly informative 
32-page booklet on “The Importance of Rennet 
in Infant and Adult Nutrition” 


regardless of personal idiosyncrasies! (with illustrations and extensive 
Make delicious rennet desserts with either — bibliography) is yours for the asking. 
“JUNKET” RENNET POWDER —six popular flavors, e 

already sweetened “JUNKET” is the trade-mark of 
“JUNKET” RENNET TABLETS — unsweetened and unflavored Chie. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. for 


" i its rennet and other food products, 
(of value to diabetics) and is registered in the United States 
and Canada. 


J-29 


Please send new Informational Booklet and trial packages of 
“Junket” Brand Rennet Powder and Tablets. 
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Induction of the Worker 


Outlines of induction procedure which might be 
adapted to your operation are available in many per- 
sonnel manuals and books. It is usually felt that 
several days are required to induct the new employee 
completely. 

It is well to remember when inducting a new mem- 
ber into an organization that first impressions often 
last. Naturally, vou want to make her feel at home. 

Some food service supervisors find it advisable to 
start the new employee during slow periods when the 
immediate supervisor is free to conduct an introduc- 
tory induction. Whenever possible, allow the new 
worker to observe production and service during the 
first day. 

Much of the information given to the worker dur- 
ing selection should be repeated and emphasized in 
the induction processes. The new worker is anxious 
to conform to company policies, rules, and regula- 
tions. The inducting supervisor will stress these 
factors and give the necessary job instruction 
training. 

At the beginning of the second week the ‘new 
worker should be included in special project training 
classes. These training classes are usually con- 
ducted by a supervisory trainer. The use of films 
and other visual aids are recommended to point out 
interdependence of various jobs and the importance 
of teamwork in a service industry. Encourage new 
workers to ask questions and to rely on the immedi- 
ate supervisor’s judgment and decisions. 


Follow-Up 


A good employee has been selected by careful at- 
tention to the details of good employment proce- 
dures. She has been given the best induction that 
is possible within the abilities of the supervisory 
staff. With such a background, the training fol- 
low-up is routine. On-the-job training will be car- 
ried on continuously, developing good work habits 
and skilled workmanship. A good employee is an 
important member of the organizational team, and 
the ideals and objectives of the company are empha- 
sized in meetings and line-up discussions. The well 
conducted meeting is an excellent means of follow-up 
to training. 


Suggestions and Complaints 


Employees who are on the daily “‘firing line’’ of 
preparation, cooking, and service of food often have 
excellent suggestions to offer management. Many 
times they have justified complaints concerning 
equipment or working conditions. These are usu- 
ally offered to supervisors spontaneously. It is the 
good supervisor who recognizes the importance of 
this employee contribution and uses it to advantage 
in securing harmonious and cooperative employee- 
supervisor relations. 
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Correction and Diserpline 


If the supervisory staff has done a good job in the 
preceding steps of the training plan, serious correc- 
tive action is not usually frequent. To prevent 
much correction and discipline, we can offer periodic 
refresher training classes to employees. In this re- 
fresher-type of special project training, it is advisable 
to work with more experienced workers and new 
employees separately. However, when discipline is 
necessary for a worker, the immediate supervisor 
should resort to personal counseling. We cannot 
disregard the fact that each individual has a person- 
ality and character of her own. She may have press- 
ing home and family problems which influence her 
job performance. Friendly and sincere counseling 
with her supervisor has amazing worth. 


Wage Review 

If the supervisor hopes to develop a plan of em- 
ployee progression, she should know current competi- 
tive wage scales and must regularly review the work- 
er’s wage rates. She may be in an organization 
where she cannot personally adjust the rate of pay 
for an employee. In such cases she should present 
her recommendations to the manager or department 
carrying that responsibility. 

When wage adjustments are made, the immediate 
supervisor should discuss this with the employee 
concerned. Here she has an excellent opportunity 
to make suggestions for improvement of work or to 
commend a job well done. 

It is wise to let an employee know when she has 
reached the top earning level in her job classification. 
By giving her such information the supervisor places 
with the worker the decision as to whether she wishes 
to accept the additional responsibilities of a promo- 
tion when available, or whether she prefers to stay 
in her present job classification. 


Termination 


If the methods of training have been effective, 
terminations should be at a minimum, although there 
will always be those that occur for normal reasons. 
The supervisor should spend some time with each 
terminating employee to ascertain the full and true 
cause of termination. Always strive to have a 
worker leave with a good, wholesome feeling for the 
organization and for the supervisor. You should re- 
member that with each termination, your training 
plan starts over from the very beginning, requiring 
supervisory time and effort. 


CONTINUOUS FOLLOW-UP TO THE PLANNED PROGRAM 


It is not enough that we develop and guide the 
planned training program as such. There must be a 
repetitious system of continuous follow-up to any 
planned program. One of the best methods to ac- 
complish good follow-up is to plan training classes 
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’ Efficiency and Economy 


of GAS Kitchen 


_\ Important Factors in 


4 


\ \ Hospital Operation 


FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 


EFFICIENT KITCHENS can save many a hospital oper- 
ating dollar while contributing substantially to successful 
hospital management. In periods of peak occupancy 
these factors are especially important to food service 
executives and hospital administrators. 


The demand for efficiency in volume food preparation 
is one of the reasons why Gas Equipment is specified in 
so many hospital expansion and modernization plans. 
Among dietitians and food administrators the merits of 
GAS are well-known, and the records of successful Gas 
Kitchens in hundreds of institutions can be readily 
obtained. 


Providence Hospital, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, is 
one of those establishments in which GAS has been in 
continuous use since the founding in 1909. Through two 
successive expansions Gas Equipment has been chosen. 
During the latest construction, in 1946, hospital execu- 







Providence Hospital, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania A 
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Two views of the compact GAS Kitchen, showing 
Chef Harry Ganoe who directs operations with the 
assistance of Mrs. Ganoe 





tives selected modern Gas Cooking Equipment to supple- 
ment existing facilities. In the staff cafeteria and the 
service kitchens the hospital uses the following volume 
cooking tools: 


Four Ranges One Vegetable Steamer 


One Deep-fat Fryer One Toaster 


One Bake Oven 
One Stock Kettle 


One Grill 
One Coffee Urn 





Chef Harry Ganoe, whose experience was gained in 
restaurant and hotel service as well as in institutional 
kitchens, says,“I’ve used Gas Cooking Equipment for 
many years and have always depended on GAS for 
volume food preparation. Efficient operation of our 
Providence Hospital Kitchen is my big job and the 
cleanliness and economy of GAS are mighty important 
factors.” 


In every hospital or institutional kitchen there's a 
job for GAS and modern Gas Cooking Equipment. You'll 
find it worth investigating. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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around particular operational problems. These 
should be given at regular intervals. 
tried-and-true follow-up method is ‘every day on- 
the-job’’ instruction of employees. We may have 
an excellently planned and directed training pro- 
gram, but continuous educational procedures are re- 
quired to repeat and emphasize previous learning and 
to present the new and changing ideas prevalent in 
the foods industry. 


BENEFITS OF A PLANNED TRAINING PROGRAM 


The possible results and benefits of a planned train- 
ing program both to employer, or management, and 
to employees are great, among them: 

1. To management 

a. Lower production costs 
b. Better quality and service 
c. Reduction of labor turnover 
d. Less supervision 
e. Better work habits and improved skills 
f. More promotional opportunities 
g. Better safety record 
2. To employees 
a. Increased earning power 
b. More job security 
*, Fewer injuries and accidents 
1. Increased interest and understanding of the 
job 
e. Greater opportunities for advancement 
f. Increased personal happiness 

A comparison of these possible results coincide di- 
rectly with the objectives of the training program 
outlined at the beginning of this paper. By first 
developing such purposes, we are able systematically 
to train toward the results we want to achieve. 


ote 


TRIMMING LOSSES IN LARGE-SCALE PREPARATION 
OF FRESH VEGETABLES'! 


LOIS E. GORDON, MARION C. BOLLMAN, 
AND MARY E. LAMBERT? 


Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, Food Research Division, Chicago 


It has been observed in many Army installations 
that trimming losses for some vegetables are greater 
than specified in the tables used in calculating 
amounts for issue. The use of correct factors relat- 


' This paper reports research undertaken by the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces 
and has been assigned number 200 in the series of papers 
approved for publication. The views or conclusions con- 
tained in this report are those of the authors. They are 
not to be construed as necessarily reflecting the views or 
indorsement of the Department of the Army. Received 
for publication July 14, 1948. 

2 The authors are indebted to Margaret White for her 
assistance with this work and to Dr. Berniece Westerlund 
of the Nutrition Branch, Food and Container Institute for 
the Armed Forces, for the statistical treatment of the data. 
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ing to refuse is not only essential in determining the 
quantities of vegetables to be procured and issued 
but also in predicting the nutritive value of Field 
Ration A (1). The figures used by the Army (2), 
however, represent data obtained on small quantities 
of food prepared by home methods and thus may not 
be applicable to vegetables bought wholesale and 
prepared by inexperienced mess personnel. 

Therefore, a need was seen to study the refuse from 
fresh vegetables procured for Army use under con- 
trolled conditions which simulated as closely as pos- 
sible those found in an Army mess. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
Small-Scale Studies 


In Table 1 is given a summary of refuse losses for 
vegetables as published previously. Atwater and 
Bryant (3) published data on the chemical composi- 
tion and refuse of American food materials which 
were a standard source of information for years. 
The percentages of refuse given in their report apply 
to the amount of refuse in foods prepared in small 
quantities in the home. Because of many new foods 
introduced on the market since these tables were 
published, revisions and new tables were compiled by 
Chatfield and Adams for the Department of Agricul- 
ture (4, 5). In these tables the portion considered 
edible and the portion discarded as refuse was defi- 
nitely specified. For all vegetables compared in 
Table 1 except sweet potatoes, carrots, and beets, the 
percentage discarded was greater than that reported 
by Atwater and Bryant. 

In a subsequent revision in 1945 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tables (2), the same refuse fac- 
tors of Chatfield and Adams (4, 5) with a few modifi- 
‘ations were included. This revision is the source of 
values now employed by the Army to determine the 
quantities of vegetables to issue and to predict the 
nutritive value for the Field Ration A. 

Another study of fresh vegetables bought on the 
retail market was reported by Whiteman and King 
(6). Their percentages for refuse were all lower than 
the 1945 governmemt figures except for beets 
and spinach’, 

In a study on food waste of fruits and vegetables, 
Welch, Hibler, and Wilson (7) compared weight 
losses in the preparation of these foods in summer and 
fall. Their values for snap beans and carrots were 
similar with those of the Department of Agriculture 
(2). Those for cabbage, lettuce, and spinach were 
higher in the fall than in summer. However, the 
factors for both seasons were lower than govern- 
ment figures (2) except for spinach in the fall. 

Halliday and Noble (8) prepared a table including 
quantities of vegetables as purchased to yield edible 


3 For purposes of simplicity, all values reviewed from 
the literature will be compared only with the values used 
by the Army from the Department of Agriculture table (2). 
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Old favorite with 8 new tastes 


IN THIS GIFT SET OF LARGE-QUANTITY RECIPES 


by KELLOGG’S Staff of 
Home Economists 






Apple... 
Cinnered cut 
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IGHT FLAVOR varia- Kellogg’s cereals. But the thing we want 


tions of our old friend, 
All-Bran muffins! Includ- 
ing the simple one that’s 
simply delicious— 
chopped raisins! Plus the 
basic All-Bran muffin recipe, plus a card 
for figuring cost per serving. And this is 
se just one of a “‘set 0’ seven”’ large-quan- 
tity recipe cards we would like to send you. 
This special offer to institutional 
dietitians suggests many new uses for 
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you most to remember is the sound 
nutrition supplied by these crisp, mouth- 
watering foods. 

All the Kellogg cereals either are 
made from the whole grain or are re- 
stored to whole-grain values of thiamine, 
niacin and iron. Many of the cereals have 
even greater values. Both Pep and All- 
Bran — naturally nutritious — are also 
enriched with Vitamin D, not naturally 
present in grain. No wonder we say... 


For a better breakfast 


better eat Telloggss 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT ~ KRUMBLES 








FOR YOU: “SET 0’ SEVEN“ LARGE-QUANTITY RECIPES 


You get: New-taste bran muffins. Molasses Drop Cookies. 
Spiced Cherry Pudding. Devil’s Food Cake. Custard Cake. 
Orange Sponge Cake. Peaches and Cream Pudding. Fill 
out and mail coupon now! 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me the special set of large-quantity recipes. 


PE FINN 66-06. 6. cd nc wee cacdecdecencckéddsccukenbaveccs duncecdddensence 


Manes of matlelem. oo ccccccccesvcccesccses My position. .....ccccccccese 





Luscious full color! 
Actual size 4“ x 6” 
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portions for four servings. The refuse factors re- 
ported were higher for asparagus, snap beans, carrots, 
spinach, sweet potatoes, turnips, and cabbage (loose 
head) but lower for beets, broccoli, and cabbage 
(compact head) than the government factors (2). 
The factor for potatoes was the same. 


Large Scale Studies 


Smith (9) made a study of waste in vegetable prep- 
aration in an institutional kitchen in which both hand 
and machine methods were used. The waste per- 
centages were higher for carrots, lettuce, potatoes, 
and turnips than those of the Department of Ag- 
riculture (2). Smith’s figures were lower for snap 
beans, beets, and cabbage while spinach had the 
same Waste percentage. 
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Bateson ef al. (10) summarized the information 
accumulated by a committee of the American Die- 
tetic Association on yields of fresh vegetables. The 
waste figures include waste during preparation plus 
crate waste, if any, divided by the trade net. Their 
figures agreed well with the government figures (2). 

In a study on comparative cost of preparation of 
vegetables by machine and by hand in institutions, 
Goodenow (11) reported much higher waste percent- 
ages for potatoes, carrots, and turnips than those of 
the Department of Agriculture (2). 

Nelson and Crouch (12) studied the relation of 
quality to waste and time of preparation of vegeta- 
bles. The vegetables used were purchased whole- 
sale. Their results show wastes in preparation 
somewhat higher than the government figures (2). 


TABLE 1 


Summary of trimming losses as found in this investigation and as reported in the literature 


US 


TRIMMING WASTE 


VERETASTS Bheuct Sm — field Whiteman Hibler rr Smith Bateson Goode- Nelson and McCay Tilt. | Wood John 
aaSi ci Pub, Bryant — and King wan on et al now Crouch etal son 
2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12) 13 14 15 16 
Asparagus 43 25 25 40) 26.1 49.5 
Beans, snap 1] 10 7 10 9.1 9.8*| 15 (1.8 8.1 12.9 11.2 10.5 
10.1 
Beets (without tops) 17 25 20 25 | 30.8 17 e732 24.4 
Broccoli 32 39 53 IS.8 Ss 12.9 
Cabbage 22 27 15 27 15.6 12.6*, 40t 18.9 30.5 36.1 25 30.9 28.1 
22:77; 11° 
Carrots 
Hand-peeled 19 12 20 12 9.8 12.5*| 19 21.7 28.9 21.4 
12.4f 23.8 
Machine-peeled 32 18.2) 10.5 15.0 24 
Cauliflower 
Trimmed 43 | 35.6 50 53.6 
Untrimmed 70 55 55 54.4 14.7 70.3 72.9 
Lettuce, head 33 31 15 31 20.4* 38.3 38.2 $2 
27 .0F 
Lettuce, leaf 33 
Potatoes, Irish 
Hand-peeled 239 16 20) 16 13.4 14.8*| 14 22.5 24.2 | 24.0 28 
7 13.9F 
Machine-peeled 25tT 19.1 27.7 | 20.7 22 24 | 20.7 
39tt 
Spinach 38 18 18 | 22.6**| 13.6*| 27**) 18.0) 17.8 28.2 37.9 37.8 
15.699) 29.7t| 51** 
Sweet potatoes 
Peeled raw 17 l4 20 14 9.6 19 25.9 26.2 
Peeled cooked 25 
Turnips 
Hand-peeled 32 13 30 13 | 12.6 24 17.6 20:6 |. 50.0*** 
Machine-peeled 22 14.4 23.5 20 


** Method 2. 
tt Method 3. 
tt Method 4. 


** Stems not included in waste. 


* Summer. 
+ Fall. 
t Loosely packed head. 
* Tightly packed head 
ightly packed head. 
© Method /. “© Stems included in waste. 
*** Very poor quality. 
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During a nutrition survey of the mess at the Naval 
Training Station, Bainbridge, Maryland, McCay et 
al. (13) compared trimming losses in vegetables pre- 
pared at the mess with the losses in the 1940 govern- 
ment tables (5). With the exception of cabbage, all 
the figures given by McCay were higher than those 
in the 1945 government report (2). 

From a collaborative study carried on in fifteen 
hospitals and one school, Tilt (14) has reported the 
amounts of fresh vegetables required to yield 100 
3-oz. servings. The percentage of refuse represented 
by these amounts has been calculated in order to 
compare her figures with the refuse factors found in 
this study and in the literature. It was found that 
her figures for spinach, cauliflower, and asparagus 
were much higher while her figures for broccoli and 
beans were only slightly higher than those given by 
the Department of Agriculture (2). 

In a study on potatoes in institutional food service, 
Wood (15) reported higher waste for machine and 
hand peeling than is shown in the government publi- 
cation (2). Johnson (16) had also reported much 
higher trimming losses for all vegetables except snap 
beans and cabbage. 

It will be seen that there is a tremendous variation 
in the refuse figures reported for the same vegetable 
by different workers. This is understandable be- 
cause of the many variables in such a study. The 
amount of refuse is dependent on the growing condi- 
tions, season, and variety of the vegetable as well as 
the place of purchase (retail store or wholesale 
establishment), length of storage, method of prepara- 
tion, and finally, the portion considered refuse by 
each worker. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The study reported here was carried on over a 
period of a year in order to obtain vegetables which 
were in season at various times of the year and to 
consider seasonal variations in those vegetables 
available the year round. Different methods of 
trimming were employed where practicable in order 
to determine which method was most economical. 
The vegetables for the study were procured through 
the Quartermaster Market Center which is the pro- 
curement agency for fresh fruits and vegetables for 
all Army installations in the Chicago area. All vege- 
tables were U. S. #1 grade and were procured in 
wholesale pack. In general, the quality was good 
but not excellent. Occasionally vegetables of poor 
quality were received. As much information as 
possible was obtained about the vegetables from the 
Market Center. Varieties or types are given in most 
vases, but in some cases this information could not 
be obtained. 

To determine trimming losses, the vegetables, 
A.P., in quantities sufficient for 100 servings were 
weighed, cleaned, and trimmed, and the refuse or 
prepared vegetable was weighed to learn the E.P. 
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weight. The percentage of refuse was calculated 
from these figures. Whenever possible vegetables 
fromthe same lot were used for the different methods 
of preparation. The refuse determined in this study 
was that of vegetables in good condition. In only 
a few cases was a vegetable in such poor condition 
that it had to be discarded completely. Therefore, 
losses do not take into account such spoilage as 
would be caused by improper handling and storage. 

In Table 2 are shown the varieties of each vege- 
table obtained for the study and the number of 
tests made on each. 

Asparagus 

Asparagus was received in small crates. Thirty- 
five to 40 lb. were prepared for each test. The ends 
of the stalks were snapped off so that all of the tough 
woody portion was removed and none of the tender 
edible portion was discarded. The stalks were then 
weighed before washing in water. 


Snap Beans 


The beans used in the study were received in 25-lb. 
hampers or baskets. A few batches were received 
which contained many tough, overmature beans 
which had to be discarded and caused a higher per- 
centage of trimming loss. Twenty-five lb. were 
prepared for each test. 


Beets 


The beets used in this study were field run and 
packed in 50-lb. bags. They were old, without tops; 
several varieties were received. Approximately 25 
lb. of beets were used for each test. They were 
scrubbed with a brush and weighed before and after 
cooking. The E.P. weight was taken after the beets 
had been cooled and peeled and thus includes both 
preparation and cooking losses. 


Broccoli 


Broccoli was received in 40-lb. crates, usually 
packed in crushed ice and in excellent condition. 
The whole crate was used for each test. Within the 
crate the broccoli had been separated and tied into 
bunches of approximately 1 lb., such as are seen on 
the retail market. In preparation the leaves and 
tough ends of the stalks were removed and the large 
heads cut into serving-size pieces. 


Cabbage 


Cabbage for the study was received in 50-lb. mesh 
bags. The quality was good but the heads varied 
greatly in size. Twenty-five lb. were prepared for 
each test. The outer leaves and defects were 
trimmed off, the core removed, and the E.P. weight 
taken. 


Carrots 


The carrots were received in either 50-lb. bags or 
bushel baskets. All varieties were obtained without 
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TABLE 2 
Varieties of vegetables obtained and number of tests made 
on each for trimming losses 


APPROXIMATE 


NUMBER OF 
VARIETY OR TYPE OF VEGETABLE WEIGHT USED cs! : 


FOR EACH TEST — 
1b. 
Asparagus 
Illinois Godfrey 35 2 
Unknown 35 7 
Beans, snap 
Bountiful 25 s 
Ohio Valley Valentine 25 1 
Unknown 25 1 
Beets 
Detroit Red 25 5 
Red Texas 25 2 
Unknown 25 8 
Broccoli 
California Head 35 1 
Colorado Head 35 1 
South Carolina Loose Head 35 1 
Texas Head 35 1 
Unknown 35 6 
Cabbage 
Danish 25 2 
Danish New York 25 2 
Round Danish 25 1 
Round Domestic 25 10 
Texas New Domestic 25 2 
Wisconsin All Season 25 2 
Wisconsin Danish 4 25 4 
Wisconsin Holland 25 2 
Unknown 25 5 
Carrots 
Chantenay 25 9 
Imperator 25 12 
Unknown 25 9 
Cauliflower 
Pearl Type 35 2 
Snowball 35 7 
Unknown 35 l 
Lettuce, head 
California Iceberg 20 8 
Iceberg 20 6 
Unknown 20 7 
Lettuce, leaf 
Unknown 15 4 
Potatoes, Irish 
Bliss Triumph 45 8 
California Long White 45 8 
Cobbler 45 8 
Colorado Cobbler 45 8 
Colorado McClure 45 8 
Dakota Triumph 45 1 
Idaho 45 5 
Indiana Chippewa 45 8 
McClure 5 4 
Missouri Cobbler 45 } 
Nebraska Triumph 45 ! 
North Dakota Cobbler 45 S 
Pontiac 45 8 
Sebago 45 4 
Wisconsin Cobbler 45 12 
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TABLE 2—Continued 


APPROXIMATE 


VARIETY OR TYPE OF VEGETABLE WEIGHT USED NUMBER OF 


FOR EACH TEST eear 
® 
1b. 
Spinach 
Broad Leaf Type 40 5 
Curly Type 40 1 
Illinois Flat Leaf 40 1 
King of Denmark 40 2 
Texas Broadleaf 40 2 
Sweet potatoes 
Nancy Hall 45 1 
Porto Rico 45 11 
Turnips 
Purple Top 25 18 
Unknown 25 2 


tops and were large, old carrots. They were often 
rather soft and flabby and difficult to peel. The 
surface was rather ridged and not as smooth and 
even as in small, young carrots. Twenty-five lb. 
were used for each test. Two methods of peeling 
were used: scraping with a slit-type vegetable parer 
and peeling in an abrasive peeler. 


Cauliflower 


Cauliflower was received in crates of 35 to 40 lb. 
which usually contained twelve heads. The whole 
crate was used for each test. There was consider- 
able trimming waste on this vegetable because a large 
number of the heavy leaf stalks of the plant were left 
on each head for packing purposes. These were 
trimmed off, the core removed, and the head sepa- 
rated into small pieces before the E.P. weight was 
taken. 


Head Lettuce 


The lettuce was received in crates of 65-lb. each, 
and 20 lb. were used for each test. The outer leaves 
and core were removed, the E.P. weight taken, and 
the lettuce cut into wedges or shredded for salad. 
There was usually a large amount of loose leaves and 
crushed ice in the crate for packing protection. 
These were not included in the preparation loss. 


Leaf Lettuce 


Leaf lettuce was packed in bushel baskets approxi- 
mately 15 lb. to each basket. Fifteen lb. were used 
for each test. The roots and withered leaves were 
removed and the E.P. weight taken before the lettuce 
was washed. 


Potatoes 


The potatoes were obtained in 100-lb. bags. Four 
methods of peeling were used for each test, and two 
tests were run each month. The methods were: 

Method 7: Peeling by hand with a paring knife. 

Method 2: Peeling by hand with a slit type vege- 
table parer. 
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Method 3: Peeling in an abrasive peeler for a 
minimum length of time and eyes removed by hand. 

Method 4: Peeling in an abrasive peeler until 
nearly all the eyes are removed and only a minimum 
of trimming by hand is needed. 

Forty-five lb. of potatoes were peeled by each 
method. The E.P. weight was taken after peeling 
and before the potatoes were immersed in water. 
The abrasive peeler used was a small Hobart model. 
Its capacity was 73 to 10 lb. of potatoes. For 
Method 3 the time required in the peeler was 2 to 4 
min.; with Method 4, 8 to 10 min. were required. 
The time per batch varied according to the size of 
the potato and the depth of the eyes. 


Spinach 


Spinach was supplied in bushel baskets or crates. 
It was tightly packed, usually in crushed ice, the 
baskets holding approximately 20 Ib. and the crates 
35 to 40 lb. Several varieties were obtained and 
most were of good quality. Approximately 40 lb. 
were prepared for each test. The spinach was 
washed under the faucet and the roots, large stems, 
and damaged leaves removed. Because of the diffi- 
culty of accurate weighing when the leaves were wet, 
the washed and trimmed spinach was shaken in a 
colander to remove as much water as possible before 
taking the E.P. weight. The waste was also shaken 
and weighed. The total of these weights was then 
taken as the A.P. weight instead of the original dry 
weight of the spinach before washing. 


Sweet Potatoes 


Both sweet potatoes and yams were received for 
the study and were usually packed in 45- to 50-lb. 
crates. The whole crate was used for each test. 
The potatoes ranged in size from small to medium 
and were of good quality. Two methods of prepara- 
tion were used: peeling by hand with a paring knife 
and cooking in the skin and peeling after cooking. 
The potatoes were weighed before and after peeling 
and after cooking except in the second method in 
which the cooked potatoes were weighed in the skins 
and after the skins were removed. 


Turnips 
The turnips were received without tops in 50-Ib. 
bags. They were of good quality but were field run 
and varied considerably in size. Two methods of 
preparation were used: peeling by hand with a paring 
knife and peeling in the abrasive peeler. Approxi- 
mately 25 lb. were used in each test. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
The minimum, maximum, and mean per cent trim- 
ming losses with the standard deviation are shown in 
Table 3. Mean values obtained in this study are 
compared with other values found in the literature 
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in Table 1. No significant differences were found 
in this study between different varieties of the same 
vegetable or between seasons of the year. 


Asparagus 
The 43 per cent trimming loss for asparagus in the 
present study was much higher than the 25 per cent 
given by the Department of Agriculture in 1945 (2) 
but was in fair agreement with other figures in the 
literature (8, 14). 
Snap Beans 


The 11 per cent trimming loss obtained was found 
to be in good agreement with all the figures in the 
literature. 

Beets 

Refuse on beets was 17 per cent, somewhat lower 
than the 25 per cent given in the government fig- 
ures (2). Both figures have been reported by other 
investigators. 

Broccoli 

The 32 per cent trimming waste for broccoli was in 
good agreement with that of the Department of Agri- 
culture (2). There is a great variation of figures 
reported in the literature, values ranging from 8 to 53 
per cent. This same variation was noted in the pres- 


TABLE 3 
Trimming losses incurred in the preparation of fresh vegetables 


TRIMMING LOSS 


NUMBER } | 
VEGETABLE OF | Stand- 
ters Range Mean be 
tion 
Asparagus 9 | 34-52 43 6.9 
Beans, snap 10 3-19 11 5.6 
Beets (without tops)* 15 10-25 17 .7 
Broccoli 11 13-50 | 32 11.8 
Cabbage 30 11-39 | 22 4.9 

Carrots (without tops) 

Hand-peeled 18 12-38 | 19 4.7 
Machine-peeled 8 | 2640); 32 4.0 
Cauliflower 10 | 62-78 70 6.6 
Lettuce, head 21 | 23-50 | 33 0 


7 
Lettuce, leaf 4 27-40 33 5.7 


Potatoes, Irish 


Method 1 25 | 20-30 | 23 4.1 

Method 2 23 14-28 | 21 3.7 

Method 3 25 14-38 | 25 6.8 

Method 4 23 | 22-52 | 39 7.2 
Spinach 11 22-49 | 39 9.6 
Sweet potatoes 

Peeled raw 2 16-17 17 — 

Peeled after cooking 11 20-29 | 25 4.4 
Turnips (without tops) 

Hand-peeled 14 26-49 | 32 3.5 

Machine-peeled 6 | 17-31 22 5.6 


* Loss includes skins and roots of cooked beets. 
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ent study and may be due to the difference in the 
length and diameter of the stalks and the maturity 
of different samples. ‘These factors, together with 
the variation in the portion considered waste by the 
different investigators, may explain the tremendous 
variation reported in the literature. Many of the 
reports did not define exactly what part was dis- 
carded as waste. 


Cabbage 


The trimming loss of 22 per cent was lower than 
the government figure (2) for cabbage. Both fig- 
ures are within the rather wide range reported in the 
literature. 


Carrots 


Both methods of peeling produced more trimming 
loss than reported by the Department of Agriculture 
(2). The 19 per cent figure for hand-peeled carrots 
agreed with the results reported by several other in- 
vestigators (3, 8, 9, 16), but the 32 per cent loss for 
machine-peeled carrots was higher than any in the 
literature. This may have been due to the rather 
poor quality of the carrots received. 


Cauliflower 


This vegetable had the largest trimming loss of any 
in the study, namely 70 per cent. This was due to 
the excessive amount of leaf stalks which were left on 
the heads for protection in transit and which were 
included when purchased wholesale. The loss found 
was much higher than given by the Department of 
Agriculture (2), but is in good agreement with the 
results of three other studies (12, 14, 16) which were 
done on vegetables bought wholesale. 


Lettuce 


The waste on leaf lettuce, 33 per cent, and head 
lettuce, 33 per cent, was approximately the same as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture (2). 


Potatoes 


The four methods of peeling potatoes, namely 
Method 1, peeling by hand with a paring knife; 
Method 2, peeling by hand with a parer; Method 3, 
peeling in the abrasive peeler a minimum of time and 
removing eyes by hand; and Method 4, peeling me- 
chanically until all eyes were out and only a minimum 
of trimming by hand was necessary, gave trimming 
losses of 23, 21, 25, and 39 per cent respectively. 
The first three methods showed no significant differ- 
ences in trimming loss. The excessive loss obtained 
by the practice of leaving the potatoes in the abrasive 
peeler until only a minimum of finishing by hand was 
required can be clearly seen by a comparison of the 
results of Method 4 with the others. All methods of 
peeling gave losses greater than the 16 per cent re- 
ported by the government (2). The results ob- 
tained by the third method, the most commonly used 
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method in institutional kitchens, agreed with figures 
reported by other workers for machine peeled-pota- 
toes (11-13, 15, 16). 


Spinach 


A very high waste, 38 per cent, was found for spin- 
ach in comparison with that reported in the govern- 
ment bulletin (2). However, it is in agreement with 
the figures of two other investigators:(14, 16). Two 
papers reported figures for spinach with and without 
stems included (6, 8). The figure obtained in the 
present study in which only the large stems were dis- 
‘varded as waste, was intermediate between the two 
values given by each of the latter two authors. 


Sweet Potatoes 


While results from only two tests on peeling the 
raw sweet potatoes by hand showed somewhat 
higher waste, 17 per cent, than was reported in the 
Department of Agriculture publication (2), peeling 
after cooking gave an even higher figure, 25 per cent. 
This higher figure, however, was in agreement with the 
results of two other studies (12, 16). Although peel- 
ing the potatoes when raw was more economical of 
waste, it was much more difficult and, therefore, is 
not considered a practical method for Army use. 


Turnips 


Both hand- and machine-peeling of turnips gave 
higher waste than reported in the government report 
(2). The figure for hand-peeling, 32 per cent, was in 
good agreement with the old Atwater and Bryant 
figure (3) and with one other figure reported in the 
literature (11). The waste on mechanically peeled 
turnips, 22 per cent, is in good agreement with all 
the other figures in the literature except one (9). 


SUMMARY 


Trimming losses were determined for thirteen 
vegetables and the mean values are given. Losses 
‘anged from 11 to 70 per cent of the A.P. weight of 
vegetable. Losses on snap beans, head lettuce, and 
sweet potatoes (raw) were in close agreement with 
those figures now used by the Army. Losses were 
greater than the figures now used for machine- 
peeled potatoes, turnips, and earrots and for hand- 
peeled sweet potatoes (cooked), carrots, turnips, 
asparagus, cauliflower, and spinach. Losses for 
beets, broccoli, and cabbage were slightly lower than 
figures now used as standard by the Army. 
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Relationship Between Dental Caries Activity 
and Protein Putrefaction 


In a recent study, the inhibitory effect of various products of protein putrefaction on acid 
production of incubated saliva and the growth and acid production of a pure culture of L. 
acidophilus (Hadley) obtained from a carious lesion was studied. The following products 
were included in this investigation: skatole, cresol, phenol, and 1 ,4-diaminobutane dihy- 
drochloride. 

Subjects used in this investigation had ten or more natural occluding teeth, a history of 
dental caries, susceptibility to dental caries, and indications of recent presence of dental 
caries activity. Morning samples of paraffin-stimulated saliva were collected from eighty- 
five subjects and tests for caries susceptibility made in order to demonstrate action of the 
test compounds singly and in various combinations on acid production in saliva. 

The study showed that relatively dilute solutions of the protein putrefaction products 
under study partially or completely inhibited acid production in vitro in eighty-one of eighty- 
three samples of saliva in which caries activity was found in the beginning. When the skatole, 
cresol, and phenol were added in relatively small amounts alone or in combination with 1 ,4- 
diaminobutane dihydrochloride, indole, and indole-3-acetic acid, there was a significant inhibi- 
tion of growth and acid production of the L. acidophilus (Hadley) taken from a carious lesion. 

The results of the study lend support to the hypothesis that products of the putrefaction of 
proteins may prevent the growth of the acidogenic and aciduric organisms associated with 
dental caries and thereby may be responsible for a lower incidence of tooth decay. The com- 
pounds also worked better as inhibitors when in combination than when alone. 

Since, in periodontal disease, the breakdown of supporting tissues of the tooth occurs in the 
proximity of areas on the surface where caries are initiated, this may also give a partial ex- 
planation for the lower incidence of dental decay with high prevalence of periodontal dis- 
ease, endemic pellagrins, and chronic nutritional deficiency diseases. 

However, it is unknown whether these materials have any effect on the initiation and de- 
velopment of carious lesions in experimental animals or in man. Until these compounds can 
be tested in experimental animals, the above results can only be considered as indications of 
what might happen in the oral cavity if the premise is correct that acid production is tht chief 
criterion for the initiation and development of carious lesions.—Abstracted from ‘Further 
Studies on the Association Between the Products of Protein Putrefaction and Dental Caries 
Activity” by Samuel Dreizen and Tom D. Spies in the Journalof Dental Research 27: 305, 1948. 
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Catcontte* for mechanical dishwashing. CaLape* for hand 
dishwashing. Catcoxac* the sudsless cleanser for bar 
glassware. Noca* all-purpose kitchen cleanser for kand use. 


*T. M. Registered U.S. Pat. Off, 


+Calgon is the registered trademark of Calgon, Inc., for its vitreous 
sodium phosphate. 
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wash more dishes - cleaner 
Ub 
CALGONITE 


it covitaims 40% Calgon’ 


Qe wn a rr re ee rn ree cess ewen= 
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eaming inefficiency ! 


1. Lipstick marks show up dishwashing inefficiency . . . but 

even without visible warning your dishes may be danger- 
ously dirty. Dirty with a coat of washing film that harbors 
bits of food . . . stale odors . . . rancid tastes, and often—germs. 


<> Strong alkalies may cut lipstick but they cannot remove 

washing film. On the other hand, you cannot remove 
washing film and leave lipstick. Dishes without lipstick are 
not necessarily clean . . . but with it they are dirty . . . all over. 


$3 Use Calgonite . . . and use it as directed . . . to make sure 

your dishes come out of the dishwashing machine clean . . . 
free of lipstick and washing film. The Calgon in Calgonite 
eliminates washing film . . . softens water . . . stimulates alkaline 
cleansing to a vigorous degree . . . prevents formation of scum 
and scale. 


Av Test Calgonite* against any other dishwashing compound. 

Test it not on cost-per-pound but on cost-per-clean-dish. 
See how Calgonite cuts the cost of clean dishes. Write for free 
dishwashing instructions. Calgon, Inc., Hagan Building, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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Counseling Girls in a Changing Society. By Rosalind 
Cassidy and Hilda Glute Kozman. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1947. Cloth. Pp. 441. Price $3.75. 

This is a thought-provoking book that inspires the 

reader to deeper and more constructive study in relation 
to the counseling and guidance of girls. The authors point 
out that in this crucial period of history, there is an op- 
portunity for gains to be made for and by women. They 
state that the book is written to give a vision of women as 
full, responsible, working partners in the tasks ahead and 
to promote courage reinforced by facts, not assumptions, 
regarding women’s capacities. If full partnership of men 
and women is ever to become a reality, these authors believe 
boys and girls must be educated in this relationship. 
* Throughout the entire book the reader is conscious that 
the individual can never be considered apart from her 
environment. We soon learn that anyone attempting to 
counsel must first have a sense of personal worth and value 
before she is able to recognize worth and value in others. 
She must be proving day by day that she herself can work 
cooperatively with others and that she practices democratic 
behavior. She must be secure in her own relationships, 
or her guidance will have little effect upon others. 

The authors describe the need for a basic point of view 
in counseling others and present many devices to study, 
understand, and help each girl so that she can reach her 
goals. The relation of the girl to her parents and her place 
in the community is well detailed, and the last chapter faces 
the job of counseling realistically, giving the basie require- 
ments and indicating the need for a rigid self-survey on the 
part of the counselor. 

The book deals with girls’ development from the time 
they are born, begin developing ‘‘self’’ and have their first 
learning experiences, to the post-adolescent period. Physi- 
cal changes and their effect are ably discussed, and for the 
purpose of explanation, actual case histories are woven 
into the word picture. We are reminded again of what it 
means to be an adolescent girl eagerly trying to become 
independent of parents, developing a new sense of values, 
learning about society, and striving to become an adult. 

There are three parts in this book. In Part I, ‘“‘Orienta- 
tion,” is defined the task of those who try to advise girls 
in meeting their daily problems, and the past and present- 
day attitudes toward women and girls are discussed. Part 
II outlines current scientific knowledge about adolescent 
girls, and then the problems faced by this group are defined 
and described. In Part III the authors include implica- 
tions for counseling and advising girls that are drawn from 
the facts presented, and processes and techniques are indi- 
cated for aiding girls to meet these problems. There are 
well chosen reading lists for those who wish to delve further 
into the subject. 

This is not a book to sean, for there is such fascinating 
and revealing reading that it is impossible to stop before 
completion. The material is most worth while and will 
continue to color this reviewer’s thoughts for some time. 
Marjorie Siler, Chairman, A.D.A. 
Committee, Cincinnati. 
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Activities in Nutrition Education for Kindergarten 
through Sixth Grade. By Elizabeth Lockwood. New 
York. Nutrition Foundation Inc., 1948. Paper. Pp. 


44. Price $1. 

One of the difficult problems today is how to teach chil- 
dren about their own selection of foods so that they will 
develop desirable food habits and be able to meet their own 
needs for adequate nutrition. Presentation of facts alone 
will not accomplish this aim because knowledge without 
practice is of little value in nutrition. Motivation (that 
magic word so easy to say, but so difficult to unlock the 
secrets of) is needed. 

How to arouse a genuine interest and a desire to practice 
good nutrition is the problem facing nutritionists in school 
and child health work. For these workers, Dr. Lockwood’s 
experiences will make stimulating reading. She presents 
in brief form statements of activities that have been car- 
ried out in different age groups in public elementary schools 
of Newton, Massachusetts. Here is a first-hand report of 
practical experience. Whether similar success will be at- 
tained in a group with different food patterns and back- 
grounds cannot be assured. 

As with all such studies, there is the difficulty of evaluat- 
ing the success of nutrition teaching and to find what actual 
improvement in the state of nutrition of the children has 
been achieved and how permanent are the nutrition prac- 
tices that have been established. 

This booklet points the way for others; more such studies 
and guides are needed. 

The booklet is attractively printed with a number of 
photographs of classroom activities in progress.—E. Neige 
Todhunter, Ph.D., Head, Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

Commercial Kitchens: A Guide to Better Performance. 
By C. George Segeler and J. Stan-Setchell. New York: 
American Gas Association, 1948. Cloth. Pp. 242. Price $5. 

According to the preface, ‘‘This book has been written 
to cover the story of Gas in the Commercial Kitchen 
what gas is, why it is a superior fuel and how best to apply 
it. The book is intended primarily for the salesmen of 
gas companies and of dealers in commercial cooking equip- 
ment, but much of its contents will be found helpful to all 
concerned with cooking in quantities larger than those in 
the home.’’ The authors are ‘Engineer of Utilization”’ 
and ‘‘Assistant Utilization Engineer,”’ respectively, of the 
American Gas Association. 

Whether the fuel used is gas or electricity, the managers 
of large food production and service departments should 
find this volume both interesting and informative. The 
text is written for the layman, and the engineering data 
essential to a thorough understanding of cooking equip- 
ment and its intelligent use have been simplified and then 
illustrated by practical problems worked out in detail. 

As an introduction to the subject, the authors have out- 
lined the kinds and sources of gas and the methods used to 
deliver it to consumers. Some statistics and percentages 
related to commercial consumers provide a comprehensive 
picture of the market for gas equipment and service. 
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golden opportunities for better health 


*Citrus fruits — 
among the richest 
known sources of 
vitamin C — also 
contain vitamins 
A, Bi and P, 
readily assimilable 
natural fruit sugars, 
and other nutritional 
factors such as iron, 
calcium, citrates 
and citric acid. 


in citrus fruits at every meal! 


Citrus fruits and juices are unique among foods for their 

abundance of vitamin C (and other nutrients*), 

so vital tg the development of sound bones and teeth, and the 
maintenance of tissue health and vigor. Whether served 

as appetizer, salad, dessert or “pick-up” between meals— 

their dietary versatility plus their remarkable nutritiousness, 
admirably suit them to the planning of welcome 

well-balanced menus for all the family. 

In tempting, delicious Florida citrus fruits and juices— 

whether fresh, canned, concentrated or frozen—you are assured of a 
bounteous supply of natural vitamin C, together with 

rich natural fruit sugars so easily assimilated for quick energy. 

Let them be the “piece de resistance” for low-cost, nutrition-rich meals with 
strong eye and taste appeal for old and young alike! 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION + LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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The whole category of gas appliances, including thermo- 
stats, pilots, and burners, is adequately covered with com- 
plete descriptions and illustrations of available equipment 
and its use. This section is followed by a practical discus- 
sion of commercial cookery, with emphasis on the economy 
of gas appliances. 

Consecutive chapters are devoted to ‘Planning a New 
Kitchen,” “Planning Modernization or Alterations,’’ and 
“Layouts for Kitchens,’”’ and in each there is a wealth of 
information which should prove helpful in economical 
selection and placement of equipment. 

There are also numerous charts and tables, such as cook- 
ing capacities of various appliances, estimating hot water 
requirements and how to meet them, determining the sizes 
of gas water heaters and storage tanks needed, and so on. 
The discussion on keeping equipment clean and using it 
correctly is of importance to any kitchen manager. 

Although no layouts ever seem to be the “‘ideal’’ to the 
majority, this subject is well covered, and the authors 
bring out the many factors to be considered in planning 
work flow and organization, basic arrangement of kitchens, 
and location of appliances. 

Also included is a special discussion of fuels other than 
gas, with emphasis on electricity and electrical information. 
A review of energy ratios and fuel and energy computations 
and comparisons provide the background information for 
salculating gas and elecric costs. This should be of special 
interest in those localities where rates for one type of fuel 
is excessively high for commercial use. 

As the authors state in the dedication, ‘“‘This book may 
find its way into the hands of those who read for interest 
and those who study for profit. Both should find new and 
valuable material although the ‘reader’ may skip and the 
‘student’ pause.’”’-—Mary Ruth Curfman, Chief, Restaurant 
Control Inspection and Training Section, Restaurant Divi- 
sion, Western Electric Company, Hawthorne Works, Chicago. 

Nutrition Manual. 3rd ed. New York: The New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital, 1948. Boards, 
mimeographed. Pp. 93. Price $2. 

Published in June, 1948, this loose-leaf diet manual was 
prepared by the Nutrition Department and the Diet 
Manual Committee of the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School and Hospital. Its purpose, according to the 
preface, is to serve as a guide to promote a clearer under- 
standing among the professional staff concerning the 
dietary treatment employed in the medical care of patients 
in the hospital. It is of interest also to note in the preface 
that ‘‘individualization should be the keynote,’’ and the 
suggestion that physicians confer with dietitians con- 
cerning specific problems. 

The first section of the manual is composed of general 
information on the ordering of diets and diet instructions; 
the foods included in the ordinarily named hospital diets; 
and outlines of additions to the general diet which are 
needed to increase its various components as ordered by 
the attending physician. There are approximately thirty- 
five individual and more specifically modified diets, which 
are presented under titles indicating the character of the 
diet, and which include lists of foods allowed accompanied 
by a day’s sample menu. 

In the latter part of this section the same type of material 
appears adjusted to the need of the ‘‘Babies’ Ward.” 
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The last twenty pages are made up of miscellaneous 
compilations: experimental diets, food composition tables, 
purin content of foods, sodium in average servings of foods, 
and the classification of foods according to vitamin and 
mineral content.—J ean Crooks, Chief, Diet Therapy, Dietetic 
Section, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Advances in Food Research. Edited by E. M. Mrak and 
George F. Stewart. Vol. I. New York: Academic Press, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. 459. Price $7.50. 

Dr. E. M. Mrak, Food Technology Division, University 
of California, Berkeley, and Dr. George F. Stewart, Poul- 
try Husbandry Department, Iowa State College, Ames, 
have acted as editors for this new compilation. 

Some of the major objectives in food research as stated by 
the editors are: 

(a) To establish human nutritional requirements. 

(b) To determine the factors affecting human appetite 
and food acceptance. 

(c) To ascertain the incidence of infectious and ioxigenic 
agents in food and their transmission from food to man. 

(d) To establish principles and practices for the control 
of nutritional values, acceptability and safety of foods during 
production, harvesting, or slaughtering, processing, storage, 
distribution, and utilization. 

This subject matter has been coming from specialists 
working in fields now comparatively remote from one an- 
other. Asa result, workers have been gradually losing con- 
tact with one another. It has followed that there has been 
an urgent need to coordinate and integrate subject matter 
from these specialized fields. In order to meet this need, 
this present volume has been prepared ‘‘to provide a medium 
in which every phase of food research may be exhaustively 
and critically reviewed on a continuing basis.”’ 

In order to accomplish this purpose, contributions have 
been obtained from twelve specialists representing funda- 
mental as well as applied sciences, such as nutrition, food 
acceptance, public health, agriculture, food technology, and 
home economics. 

Among the topics which have been critically reviewed 
are : aging of beef ; factors influencing the vitamin content of 
canned foods ; factors affecting palatability of poultry ; micro- 
bial inhibition by food preservatives; and the physiologic 
basis of voluntary food intake. 

Under this last topic such challenging questions are dis- 
cussed as: Can human beings choose wisely in accordance 
with their nutritional needs? What are the effects of pro- 
tein, fat, vitamins, and minerals on food intake? What is 
the effect of deleterious compounds in foods on the volun- 
tary food intake? In this connection, it is pointed out that 
the glucosidal alkaloid, solanine, is found concentrated 
in the peel, of young and sprouting potatoes, and also in 
green and colored skin and flesh. The amount of solanine 
found in potatoes is ordinarily too small to be harmful. How- 
ever, under conditions not yet understood, its content may 
rise to toxic levels. Other deleterious compounds are de- 
scribed as they occur in cereals, flour, cottonseed and lin- 
seed meal, buckwheat, raw fish, and rancid fats. In view 
of the important role which the dietitian must play in the ap- 
plication of the newer findings of food research, this volume 
will be an indispensable aid in the evaluation and critical 
review of newer findings in research. 


Army Announcements Concerning Personnel 


The following Army dietitians have been promoted: 


Captain to Major 
Miriam E. Perry, R-10005 


Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant 
Elizabeth J. Stevenson, R-2522 


Mary L. Gill, R-10063, LeHarpe. Ill., has been separated from service. 


Captain Florence Berger, R-441, previously separated from service, has been re- 


called to active duty. 
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things every dietitian 


strives for: 


1. To serve better tasting, nutritious food 
2. To cut down waste 

3. To receive no complaints 

4. To keep a balanced budget 


Let’s assume you buy the best food and give it good treatment. 
Somewhere along the preparation line the flavors get ‘‘tired’’—the 
low-cost daily stand-bys get monotonous and taste more so! Cus- 
tomers start fussing. Untouched food is wasted food—and so it goes. 

AC’CENT won't work miracles, although thousands of institu- 
tional food service people sometimes talk about it in “miracle” 
terms. What AC’CENT does for them, it will do for you. 

AC’CENT is produced from pure vegetable protein sources. It is 
pure mono sodium glutamate in crystalline form. Added to or 
cooked with foods (stews, casseroles, hash, meats, fish, vegetables) 
it has the property of blending, enhancing, and pointing up flavors. 
Your foods and prepared dishes will taste so much better fortified 
with AC’CENT. 

AC'CENT has no flavor of its own, nor does it add flavor to foods. 
Its ‘flavor performance’ in cookery is something you can prove for 
yourself. Get your kitchen staff together and taste-test several typi- 
cal foods with and without AC’CENT. 

You will probably decide you have discovered something wonder- 
ful. Better tasting food and food capable of retaining its flavor over 
long periods will go a long way toward solving some of the problems 
of which every conscientious dietitian is aware. 


Trade-mark ‘‘Ac’cent”’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Accont:..makes food flavors sing ! 


fecent invites your ngucre 
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long experience 
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FACTS ABOUT 


Aleconl 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO THE DIETITIAN 


Ac'cent adds no flavor, aroma, or color of its 
own. A natural food-product itself, 
Ac’cent brings up natural food flavors. 
It helps in the preparation of nutritious 
dishes which have appetite appeal. 


Ac'cent improves the taste of bland diets. 
Cooking helps to blur the raw, sharp pro- 
files of many foods. Ac’cent helps further 
by emphasizing the desirable flavors. 


Ac'cent helps solve the “leftover” problem. 
The tastier foods prepared with Ac’cent 
mean fewer leftovers. Also, Ac’cent in 
the original cooking gives the leftovers a 
better, fresher flavor. 


Ac'cent helps preserve flavors. It combats 
“steam table fatigue’, helps hold flavors 
for longer periods. 


Ac'cent is economical to use. A little Ac’cent 
goes a long way in large quantity cook- 
ing. Directions are explicit. 


Ac’cent is easy to control. Ac’cent can be 
rationed out daily or weekly, based on 
your formulas and the amount of food 
to be prepared. 


Ac'cent presents no storage problem. Ac’ cent 
is physically stable under normal condi- 
tions, is less hygroscopic than salt, is 
packaged in containers that give maxi- 
mum protection. 


Not a flavoring! 
Not a condiment! 


Not an ordinary 


seasoning! 


xkocen ¢ is MONO 
SODIUM GLUTAMATE 


... over 99% pure, unadul- 
terated, sparkling-white 
crystals. It is a natural, not 
a ‘synthetic’ product. It 
is the sodium salt of the 
J amino acid, glutamic acid, 
which occurs naturally in 
y all vegetable and animal 
Z protein. Ac’cent is whole- 
some and good. 
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Contributed by Janette C. Carlsen and Ethel M. Miller, Dietary Department, 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital; Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge, Women’s 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 15, October, 1948 


*Nutrition in geriatrics—psychological and somatic aspects. R. Ginzberg. 


-p. 339. 


Nutrition in Geriatrics. Nutrition in geriatrics is a 
difficult problem for both patient and physician. Recent 
laboratory evidence indicates that vitamin balance in 
elderly persons is definitely and sometimes highly disturbed. 
Whether a diminished intake, absorption, or impaired 
utilization is mainly responsible for vitamin deficiencies 
remains undetermined; therefore, vitamins must be ad- 
ministered orally and parenterally. In a considerable 
number of elderly people there is disturbance in the diges- 
tion of proteins. This disturbance is probably due to the 
diminished secretion of hydrochloric acid. Although diges- 
tion of carbohydrates in the aged is rarely disturbed, the 
use of diastase has proved useful. This article recommends 
that the standard diet of elderly persons be based on high- 
carbohydrate, high-protein, low-fat intake with supple- 
mentary administration of large amounts of vitamins. The 
diet of the elderly person must be highly individualized 
and adapted to his habits and customs. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


Vol. 48, November, 1948 


* Nephritis in the adult. A. Leaf.—p. 687. 
The dietary requirements of aging women. 


Nephritis in the Adult. Included in this overall discus- 
sion of glomerulonephritis is a section on dietary treatment. 
A low-protein intake is suggested during the acute phase of 
glomerulonephritis. If edema occurs, the sodium intake 
should be reduced to 200 to 400 mg. In the case of chronic 
glomerulonephritis, it is again suggested that protein intake 
be restricted; in the edematous stage the sodium intake 
should be restricted to 200 mg. per day. Following this 
regime n, 800 mg. sodium daily will usually maintain the pa- 
tient free of edemz without the danger of excessive loss of 
sodium from the body. Another variation in treatment is 
suggested for the nonedematous hypertensive nephritic pa- 
tient with far-advanced kidney damage. Protein intake 
should be restricted, but in order to prevent severe dehydra- 
tion and collapse it may be necessary to give not only a nor- 
mal dietary sodium intake, but also supplementary sodium. 
Indication is given of the need for more specific and effective 
therapy for the treatment of this disease. 


M. A. Ohlson.—p. 706. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 38, November, 1948 
*New approach to food handler training. J. L. Rowland’and J. H. Fritz. 
p. 1561. 


Training of Food Handlers. The new approach to train- 
ing of food handlers suggested in this article may be divided 
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Boston; and the Journal Staff. 
into five main sections or groupings. They are as follows: 
(a) providing material which can be controlled for rapid 
presentation according to the need of the particular group; 
(b) going into bacteriology only far enough to give a work- 
ing knowledge, but not so far as to confuse the hearers; 
(c) breaking the groups up according to specific duties 
within the establishments, that is, operators, waitresses, 
bartenders, fountain employees, and cooks; (d) 
stressing only areas where violations are most common 
and thus getting a greater retention of subject-matter; 
and (e) creating a course which is easily adapted to the 
group by a selection of material from a master file. The 
master file consists of color slides classified into various 
groupings, with a section designed just for operators and 
managers, another for waitresses, and so on. 

In addition to the training program and follow-up, the 
article advocates that a portion of the program be used for 
the general public and in the public schools. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 40, December, 1948 
*Sterilization of foods. J. M. Jackson and H. A. Benjamin.—p. 2241. 
Processing edible fats. W. H. Goss.—p. 2247. 
Frozen food industry. C. F. Evers.—p. 2251. 
*Measurement of food acceptance. E. C. Crocker and L. B. Sjéstrém.— 
p. 2254 
*Nutritive value of canned food. N. B. Guerrant, O. B. Fardig, M. G. 
Vavich, and H. E. Ellenberger.—p. 2258. 


Sterilization of Foods. Following an introduction giving 
a brief history of the canning process, this article deals 
with the following aspects of food sterilization: (a) micro- 
biologic and physical basis, (b) chemical aspects, (c) 
engineering aspects, and (d) sterilization without heat. 

Food Acceptance. The quantitative aspects of flavor 
appreciation are the subject of this paper. In a discussion 
of tasting and tasters, it is explained that there are individ- 
ual professional tasters, taste panels, and non-professional 
tasters (as are used in consumer polls). The various 
techniques of tasting and testing food flavors are described, 
and consideration is given to consumer sales as a method 
of determining public acceptance of a product. 

Influence of Storage and Temperature on Vitamins in 
Canned Foods. The effect on vitamin content of storing 
commercially canned foods for two years at various tem- 
peratures was studied. Asparagus, peas, green beans, 
Lima beans, corn, spinach, carrots, apricots, and prunes 
were assayed for the following vitamins: ascorbic acid, 
carotene, thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. In general, 
vitamin retention was reasonably satisfactory under 
practically all conditions of storage. However, both time 
and temperature of storage had an adverse effect on the 
vitamin content of the various foods. The detailed results 
are presented in a table and graphs. 
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and LASTS! 


Years of successful daily use in many 
famous hotels, restaurants and institutions 
prove this to be the most efficient—long- 
est-lasting All-Hot-Top ever built by 
Magic Chef. 






Fast cooking is done on the ring and 
center lid up to 1100° F. The improved 
radial fin top spreads heat fast to the out- 
side edges of the cooking plates. This 
gives graduated temperature zones for 
fast, medium and low heat cooking. The 
hot-top is made from Alloy 1100, devel- 
oped by Magic Chef to retard warping 
or cracking. 


Fine cooking results, economy of time and 
fuel and low maintenance cost have made 
this /Jonger lasting Magic Chef All-Hot- 
Top the favorite of good chefs everywhere. 
See Models 111 and 701 


For the Alloy 1100 
All-Hot-Top 


Let your local dealer show you the many 
advantages of Magic Chef Heavy Duty 
Equipment. 


*Alloy 1100 was especially developed 
by the American Stove Company to with- 


There is a Magic Chef Heavy Duty dealer near you. See him for stand heats of 1100° F.and above. Alloy 
additional information on gas cooking equipment. If he is not listed 1100 is used on All-Hot-Tops to retard 
in your phone book, write the American Stove Company for his warping—at no extra cost to you: 
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INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 17, November, 1948 
*Metastatie calcifieation—is the role of hypercalcemia over-emphasized as a 
toxic manifestation of vitamin D therapy in rheumatoid arthritis? A. 
Cohen and J. G. Reinhold.—p. 442. 


Metastatic Calcification. The greatest hazard from inten- 
sive vitamin D therapy is the unsupervised or poorly super 
vised use of vitamin D for long periods of time. The toxic 
effects may be caused by either humoral changes or changes 
inthe tissues. It is difficult to determine the exact activity. 
The physiologic factors of vitamin D in relation to calcium 
and phosphorus have been investigated and phosphory- 
lation appears to be stimulated in patients treated with 
vitamin D. Proper selection of patients, reasonably close 
supervision in order to detect early evidence of toxicity, 
and a limit to the time that vitamin D is used should mark- 
edly lower the hazards of toxicity. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 138, November 27, 1948 


*The vitamin B complex. C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 960. 






Nutritional contributions of wheat. Editorial.—p. 972. 


Vol. 138, December 4, 1948 


*Vitamin A and ascorbic acid. Editorial.—p. 1042. 


Vol. 138, December 18, 1948 
*Vitamin E. Current comment.—p. 1159. 

B-Complex. This paper is part of a series which will 
appear in book form in the Handbook of Nutrition, pre- 
pared by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Each factor of the B-complex is 
discussed separately and attention is given to such aspects 
as physical and chemical properties, occurrence in foods 
and human tissues, symptoms of deficiency, daily require- 
ments, the most common methods of quantitative deter- 
mination, and compounds which may function as antag- 
onists. The factors of the B-complex which are included 
are: thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, pyridoxine, pantothenic 
acid, choline, biotin, inositol, para-aminobenzoic acid, 
and folie acid. Some consideration is also given to vitamin 
Bi and several additional factors as yet unkno.vn. 

Vitamin A and Ascorbic Acid. Several recent studies 
have illustrated the connection between vitamin A and 
ascorbic acid. These studies are cited. The point is 
brought out that the interrelation of the vitamins becomes 
more reasonable as progressively more information is 
obtained regarding the complexity of the vital equilibrium 
and the importance of chemical compounds that formerly 
were thought to be incidental. 

Vitamin E. Attention has been given recently by the 
popular press and a few medical periodicals to the supposed 
curative powers of vitamin E in heart diseases. Most of 
the evidence has been purely subjective, and no objective 
evidence has been given to support the theory. In a 
panel discussion on cardiac therapy at the June, 1947, 
meeting of the American Medical Association the opinion 
was expressed that vitamin E was of no value in coronary 
heart disease, hypertension, or rheumatic heart disease. 
The statement that was made at that time is quoted in this 
article. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 40, December, 1948 
New canning procedure for pressure saucepan. E. J. Kraska and R. A 
Kubista.—p. 562. 
When the family meets for meals. B. Cohen and J. Kapnek.— p. 577 
*Precooking pork for freezing storage. B. M. Watts, D. Peng, and EF. A 
Kline.—p. 579. 
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Precooking Pork for Freezing. No recommendations for 
the freezing of precooked meats have been accompanied 
by published observations on pork. In this study obser- 
vations were made on the freezing of precooked pork roasts 
and chops. Subjective palatability factors and thiamine 
and riboflavin losses were considered as well as pH and the 
development of rancidity in the fat. The experimental 
procedure is deseribed, and the analytical data are pre- 
sented in tables. It was found that roasts precooked before 
freezing rated lower in palatability but higher in thiamine 
retention than roasts cooked after freezing and storage. 
Thiamine in the raw meat and palatability scores for the 
cooked meat varied from animal to animal, even thouzh 
all hogs had eaten the same rations. Aluminum foil was 
superior to waxed paper for wrapping. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 36, November, 1948 
*Studies on beriberi in an endemic sub-tropical area. J. Salcedo, Jr., E. O. 
Carrasco, F. R. Jose, and R. C. Valenzuela.—p. 561. 
*The relative biological values of the proteins in cereal grains, B. Sure and 
I’. House.—-p. 595. 


Beriberi in an Endemic Sub-Tropical Area. Clinical 
beriberi is endemie in certain areas in the Philippines where 
rice is the chief staple food. This paper deals with the 
findings of an eight-month survey of clinical beriberi under- 
taken in Bataan where the mortality from beriberi is high. 
Plans are being made to introduce enriched rice in this area, 
and a re-survey will be made later. Most of the towns were 
surveyed by sampling, and an average of 22.26 per cent of 
the total population in each town was examined. The total 
number of persons examined was 12,384; 1,580 cases of frank 
or suspected beriberi were encountered. The dietary his- 
tory, the physical examination, and the “fasting hour’’ 
specimen of urine were taken together in the diagnosis. 
The disease was found in descending order of frequency in 
the following groups: (a) expectant mothers, (b) nursing 
mothers, (¢) other adults, (d) infants, and (e) children. On 
the other hand, the reported mortality from beriberi was 
highest in infants and then in ‘‘other adults.’”’ The dietary 
habits of the various families were described. 

Protein in Cereal Grains. The purpose of this investiga- 
tion was to determine the relative biologic values of the pro- 
teins in rice, wheat, rye, and corn, in both the milled and 
unmilled states. In these determinations, the nitrogen 
balance method was used on twenty-four rats (twelve males 
and twelve females). It was found that when the milled 
cereal grains were fed as the only sources of proteins in the 
ration, at a 5 per cent level of protein intake, the milled corn 
was the poorest source and the milled rice was the best. 
There were no marked differences in the protein values of 
the milled wheat and milled rye. The values for net protein 
utilization of the whole cereal grains were very similar, 
except in the case of corn. Animals receiving the whole 
corn consumed about 40 per cent less food than those fed the 
milled corn, but they utilized the proteins more than twice 
as well. Since corn is used widely by people of low-income 
levels in the South, it would seem that there is a need for 
undermilling of corn so as to leave proteins of consider 
ably higher biologic value. 


THE JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 33, October, 1948 
*Socio-emotional factors accounting for growth failure in children living in 
an institution. R. Fried and M. Meyer.—p. 444. 


Socio-Emotional Factors and Growth Failure. Socio- 
emotional adjustments of children in institutions play a eru- 
cial role among all the factors that determine individual 
health and physical well-being. When equable social 
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NEED NOT 


MEAN Cheon Mea 


Clinical studies'*demonstrate that the results 


of inadequate dietaries are insidiously cumulative 
and may not become evident for many years. 
Many of the afflictions of old age are now attrib- 
uted to lifelong faulty dietaries and no longer 
need be the inevitable accompaniment of ad- 
vanced years. 

In advanced age the wisdom of dietaries high 
in vitamins, minerals, and protein, low in fat, and 
moderate in carbohydrate, is pointedly empha- 
sized in reported clinical studies. Liberal amounts 
of vitamin B complex and of calcium, in particu- 
lar, are important for increasing the appetite and 


for supporting the calcium integrity of the skele- 
tal structure. 

Ovaltine in milk, a delicious multiple dietary 
supplement, is highly useful in the management 
of aged patients. Its multiple vitamins, its im- 
portant minerals, and its biologically complete 
protein are the very nutrients required for effect- 
ing full adequacy of even seriously faulty diets. 
The refreshing tastefulness and easy digestibility 
are welcomed by the aged. 

The rich dietary contribution made by three 
daily glassfuls of Ovaltine in milk, is outlined in 
detail in the table. 


1 Boss, E. P.: The Physiologic and Clinical Phenomena of Aging, New Orleans M. & S. J. 97:64 (Aug.) 


1944. 


2 Spies, T. D., and Collins, H. S.: Observation on Aging in Nutritionally Deficient Persons, J. Gerontology 


1:33 (Jan.) 1946. 


3 Stieglitz, E. J.: Therapy of the Aged, M. Ann. District of Columbia 17:197 (Apr.) 1948. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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Three servings daily of Ovaltine, each made of 
Ya oz. of Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 
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adjustments are established, growth and development 
among institutionalized children proceeds just as satisfac 
torily as it ever does. Evaluations were made with the aid 
of the grid technique described by Wetzel. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 108, October 22, 1948 
Food prices in Palo Alto. J. M. Luek.—p. 425. 
*Diversity of amino acids in legumes according to the soil fertility. V. L. 
Sheldon, W. G. Blue, and W. A. Albrecht.—p. 426 
Deposition of protein in the liver following intravenous injection of an amino 
acid mixture (hydrolyzed protein) and glucose. C. A. Ross and R. El- 
man.—p. 441. 


Vol. 108, December 3, 1948 
I:ffects of the antithyrotoxic factor of liver on growth and survival of im- 
mature rats fed massive doses of thyroactive materials. B. H. Ershoff 
and H. B. MeWilliams.—p. 632 


Vol. 108, December 10, 1948 
*The effeet of browning on the essential amino acid content of soy globulin. 
A.R. Patton, E.G Hill, and E. M. Foreman.—p.659. 


Effect of Soil Fertility on Amino Acids in Legumes. In 
the production of healthy animals the major problem is one 
of obtaining sufficient protein of the quality commensurate 
with nutritional demands. We have been able to trace 
many of our nutritional problems to the effects of the ash 
constituents coming via the plant; thus, soil fertility plays 
an important role in plant nutrition which must be given 
greater attention. In this study alfalfa was used to deter- 
mine what elements of fertility might cause diversities in 
soil fertility. Tables are included to indicate types of soil 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


Vol. 32, October, 1948 
*Restaurant operators look at cost control.—p. 23. 
*Reduce labor turnover to lower costs. J.B. O’Meara.—p. 46. 
Portion cups can control costs. G. L. Wenzel.—p. 48. 
*Cash register boners are costly. E. W. Fair.—p. 50. 
*Small industrial cafeteria has costs under control. K. G. Vester.—p. 52 
*Labor saving equipment can hold costs down. G. Zipfel.—p. 55. 
*What it costs restaurants to wash a dish. P. D. Mock.—p. 104. 


Vol. 82, November, 1948 
> 


Help in hostess training. J. B. O’Meara.—p. 34. 
New equipment.—p. 108. 


Cost Control. When every step in the purchase, process- 
ing, or serving of food is an opportunity for loss and for cost 
to get out of control, the control measures cited here by 
leading restaurateurs can be of benefit to every operator. 
Contributors to the survey agree that careful portioning is 
an important aspect, as well as proper buying, perpetual 
inventory, increased staff efficiency, proper care of equip- 
ment, good kitchen layout, proper use of leftovers, wise 
menu planning, small inventory, and use of in-season foods. 
The importance of training employees to your particular 
methods of operation is stressed by one contributor; the use 
of modern labor-saving equipment, the use of a master 
menu, and methods of eliminating food and labor waste are 
discussed by others. 

Reducing Labor Turnover. One important cause of labor 
turnover is the failure of management to train the new em- 
ployee. Inthe restaurant business there are countless ways 
of preparing and serving the same item, and every new em- 
ployee should be told what the house policy is regarding 
items for which he is responsible. The tools for preparing a 
satisfactory training program are discussed. 

The Cash Register. The cash register rarely makes mis- 
takes, but the personnel responsible for its operation some- 


times do. Suggestions are given for procedures which will 
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and the various treatments used. It was evident that two 
trace elements, manganese and boron, funetion in the con 
version of carbohydrate into protein. The methionine 
content of the alfalfa varied most widely of all the amino 
acids measured. These data illustrated that the wide 
variations in the concentrations of amino acids were due to 
differences in the crops and differences in the fertility of the 
soils. 

Effect of Browning on Amino Acid Content of Soy Globu- 
lin. The consumer has developed a preference for the 
brown-colored product with a cooked, nutty flavor that re- 
sults when soybean oil meal is heated during processing. 
However, it is probable that a large share of the soybean 
meal on the market has been overheated, resulting in ‘‘heat 
damage”’ to the proteins. The effect on the ten essential 
amino acids of heating purified soy globulin in the presence 
of glucose is reported here. It was found that lysine was 
most susceptible to attack by browning, followed by argi- 
nine, tryptophan, and histidine. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 41, November, 1948 


*The treatment of bleeding peptic uleer. E. F. Lewison.—p. 1031. 


Bleeding Peptic Ulcer. In this study the statisties point 
to the harmful effects of food- and fluid-deprivation on pa- 
tients bordering on peripheral circulatory failure due to 
hemorrhage. In eleven patients with uleer hemorrhage who 
were placed upon a prolonged and strict starvation program 
there were six deaths or a mortality of 54 per cent. In the 
group of seventy-six patients who were promptly fed a 
modified Meulengracht diet there were no deaths. 


help to reduce errors. Maintenance of a cash register is also 
very important, and its upkeep should be entrusted to some- 
one who has been trained for the job. The responsibility of 
management in regard to cash register procedures should 
be as follows: (a) to place the cash register away from the 
customers but not so as to hide the operator or machine from 
the vision of the supervisor; (b) to provide a large enough 
register for the volume of business; (c) to keep the tabulat- 
ing meters locked; (d) to concentrate responsibility for the 
machine; (e) to check the register and tally sheets regularly; 
and (f) to keep large sums out of the register, especially 
during the rush hours. 

Small Industrial Cafeteria. Basic factors emphasized 
in a cafeteria in North Carolina are high sanitation stand- 
ards, preparation efficiency, menu planning for good nutri- 
tion, and effective control of costs. The layout of the 
eafeteria is deseribed and illustrated. 

Labor-Saving Equipment. More efficient use of equip- 
ment already available is one way to reduce labor costs. 
Use of wire racks of the stacking type for washing dishes and 
glasses can reduce breakage and handling. Pre-flushing 
apparatus as a part of the dishwashing machine or as a 
separate unit eliminates an unpleasant job and increases the 
dishwashing efficiency and speed. Realistic consideration 
should be given to the capacity of the dishwashing machine. 
Pressure-type steamers are advantageous since: they give 
food better appearance, preserve flavor, and save time in 
cooking. There are any number of instances in which labor- 
saving devices can be used to advantage if a proper investi 
gation of the individual situation is made. 

Cost of Dishwashing. The tabulated results in engi- 
neering studies of dishwashing costs in ten non-associated 
restaurants contrast the cost of manual and machine 
operations at counter and table-service establishments. 
Dishwashing costs included the labor of bussing, disposal, 
scraping, sorting, racking, washing, and replacing; cost of 
soap and detergents; cost of heating water; and cost of 
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> 4-SLICE MODEL 1D2 
Toasts Over 250 
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FOR THE MAIN KITCHEN 
The 16-slice Model 4-1D2-D (left) 


is ideal for main hospital kitchens. 
That’s because it has plenty of 
toasting capacity—pops up over 
1000 slices per hour! 
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FOR THE DIET KITCHENS 


The 2-slice Model 1BB4 (right) is perfect 
for diet kitchens. It pops up over 125 slices 
of toast per hour. There are many sizes in 
between to fit every hospital need. 
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WHETHER YOUR HOSPITAL is large or small, 
you'll find “Toastmaster” Toasters are best 
suited to fit 2// of your toasting needs. 


YOU'LL SAVE TIME with the “Toastmaster” 
Toaster. It’s completely automatic to free 
your staff for other duties. Just put in the 
bread, push down the lever, and forget it. 


YOU'LL CUT COSTS because there’s no scrap- 
ing, no retoasting . . . every slice is per- 
fect. Saves electricity, too . .. only the 
slots actually toasting use current. Rug- 
gedly constructed, the “Toastmaster” 
Toaster is built to give you many years of 
service. 

YOU'LL SAVE STEPS and valuable time for 
your personnel with a ‘“Toastmaster’* 
Toaster in your diet kitchens. Many hos- 
pitals are using this idea now in addition 
to the larger-sized toasters in their main 
kitchens. The result is greater efficiency— 
more time for other tasks. 


TOASTMASTER 


“pour. TOASTERS 


**TOASTMASTER” is a registered trademark of McGraw Electric 
Company. Copr. 1949, TOASTMASTER PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
MeGraw Electric Company, Elgin, Llinois. 
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TOASTMASTER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, Ill. 
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Toasters. 
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breakage replacements. Establishments giving counter 
service which used manual dishwashing procedure spent 
$0.00326 per dish for labor, $0.00166 per dish for supplies; 
those using a dishwashing machine spent $0.00275 per dish 
for labor and $0.00148 per dish for supplies. Restaurants 
with table service spent $0.00555 per dish for labor and 
$0.00159 per dish for supplies. In the restaurants studied, 
the cost of washing dishes ranged from nearly 3 cents to 5 
cents per customer. A number of tables are included in the 
article showing variations in the cost of washing dishes 
under various conditions. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Vol. 20, October, 1948 
* Freeze-concentration process employs new approach. T. R. Olive.—p. 82. 
Frozen dinners. J. V. Ziemba.—p. 84. 
* Grocery stores best source of vitamins. B. L. Oser.—p. 90. 
Chlorine dioxide in flour. D. B. Pratt, Jr.—p. 105. 


Vol. 20, November, 1948 

Ritter’s mutual trust formula for management-labor relations. I. Miller. 
p. 71. 

Open-type building construction feature of new food plant.—p. 89. 

*Coating process restores vitamins to rice.—p. 96. 

*Significant developments in the meat packing industry. H. D. Tefft. 
p. 98. 

*Ilavors improved, sales boosted through organoleptic tests. L. C. Cart 
wright and R. A. Nanz.—p. 106. 


Freeze-Concentration Process. A new process has been 
developed by which fruit and vegetable juices and other 
heat sensitive food products may be concentrated. The 
process makes use of new principles in freezing to remove a 
large part of the water from the original solution. Con- 
centration takes place at atmospheric pressure and at 
refrigeration temperatures; there is no tendeney toward 
heat damage, no loss of vitamin content, and no removal of 
readily volatile aromatics or other constituents contributing 
to aroma or flavor. Although there is nothing new in the 
idea of concentrating by freezing, the method described here 
is unique in that it controls ice-erystal growth in such a way 
as to effect a clean separation of ice and concentrate, with 
negligible loss of values in the ice. Fruit juices which have 
been concentrated successfully include orange, apple, 
cherry, grapefruit, and lime. The only vegetable juice 
which has not responded favorably is tomato juice. Other 
products which have been concentrated successfully are 
coffee, milk, beer, wine, and cordials. 

Grocery Store Vitamins. The food industry is taken to 
task for failing to exploit properly the existing knowledge of 
vitamins. The lead has been taken by the pharmaceutical 
industry and by the medical profession. The author points 
out how certain foods which are excellent vehicles for 
vitamin supplementation have been withheld from public 
consumption because of political influence. Such foods are 
vitamin A-enriched margarine, filled milk (in which vege- 
table oil is substituted for butter fat), and fruit juices to 
which ascorbic acid has been added. Consideration should 
be given to more widespread fortification of foods with 
vitamins in conformity with certain basie principles and 
under appropriate controls. It is suggested that dietary 
quantities of vitamins be identified with the grocery store 
instead of with the drug store. In conelusion, the author 
suggests the different applications of vitamin research which 
will soon be made in the food industry. 

Restoring Vitamins to Rice. A campaign is under way 
in the Philippines to incorporate vitamins and minerals in 
rice. The process differs in principle from rice ‘“‘conver- 
sion.’”’ The method is a direct admixture of highly enriched 
grains to polished rice which has gone through the usual 
milling operations. Thiamine, niacin, and iron are added 
in amounts approximately equivalent to levels of domestic 
flour enrichment and roughly equivalent to the thiamine 
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content of the whole grain before milling. Some of the en- 
riched rice will be produced in the U.S. for local consump- 
tion. It is hoped that the outcome of the project will have 
a bearing on future remedies for nutritional problems in 
India, China, Burma, Indo China, Japan, and Malaya. 

Meat Packing Developments. Progress in the meat 
packing industry is being achieved in many ways. The war 
gave impetus to development of new canned meat products 
and new processing procedures which guarantee the mainte- 
nance of quality under all manner of storage conditions. 
Complete meals in cans, such as frankfurters and sauce, 
corned beef and cabbage, and spare ribs and sauerkraut 
have recently been developed. Another trend is the use of 
cans shaped to represent the product to be contained. The 
container in which heat is produced chemically is another 
innovation. There is much discussion about possibilities 
for marketing a large number of packinghouse products in 
frozen form in consumer-size packages. Although packers 
are slow in entering this field, the following have been pack- 
aged: hamburger, fabricated steaks, meat patties, sliced 
meats, lamb chops, pork chops, corned beef hash, veal, lamb 
and beef stew, and beef goulash. Another development is 
prepacking of fresh cuts of meat. The name of cut, weight, 
and cost per pound and per package are shown on each item. 
Numerous improvements have been made in meat plant 
equipment. Lard is being improved in various ways. In 
addition to the above-mentioned improvements, progress in 
refrigeration and various plant procedures and maintenance 
is described. 

Food Flavor. A food, to win popularity, must have good 
flavor and attractive appearance. Organoleptie tests now 
have a definite place alongside orthodox chemical tests. 
The organoleptic evaluation includes a study of the factors 
of feel, texture, color, aroma, after-taste, and the stimulat- 
ing factors of pungency and heat. Testing of flavor by 
panels of taste judges is described. Part of the discussion 
is devoted to the apparent correlation existing between 
foods with especially appealing flavor and foods high in 
auxiliary nutritional factors such as vitamins. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 22, November, 1948 
*Selective menus result in a reduction of waste. B. Rosenow.—p. 85. 
Some practical labor and food saving methods. M. Gillam.—p. 88. 


Vol. 22, December, 1948 
*Kitchen remodeling that brings ease of supervision. N. H. Wilhelm and 

H. Baughman.—p. 67. 

Selective Menus and Waste Reduction. In inaugurating 
a selective menu system, careful planning will aid in effect- 
ing a smooth change-over from the older system. In the 
hospital described here the dietary employees were prepared 
for the change and their aid enlisted. Provisions were made 
for the clerical work, other departments were informed, and 
the menu forms and a system of charting were devised. The 
advantages and disadvantages of the selective menu system 
are stated. A table is included to indicate the reduction in 
food waste which has been achieved as a result of the use of 
the selective menu. 

Remodeled Kitchen. A number of improvements made 
when a hospital kitchen was remodeled are described. The 
various features of the kitchen are discussed in detail, pho- 
tographs are included, and a drawing of the floor plan is also 
contained in the article. 

In the section of Hospitals entitled ‘Dietetics Adminis- 
tration Comment,’’ which follows this article, the desirable 
features of the new kitchen are listed. 


THE HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 56, September, 1948 


* Five steps to effective institutional food buying. A. A. Frooman.—p. 31. 
. P 


urchasing and inventory control solves food storeroom problems, C,. R. 
Magel.—p. 46. 
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_— as never before, your frying fat must prove 
its worth. It must turn out the maximum in 
good-eating fried foods—and do it economically. 


On both scores, Primex performance will please. 


Pound for pound, no other frying fat can 
turn out more fried foods than Primex. 


This pure, all-vegetable, all-hydrogenated fat has an 
exceptionally long ‘‘frying life.’’ It’s made to stand up 
under the most severe frying schedule. Primex won’t 
smoke at proper frying temperatures. 


As for fried food quality, Primex is second to none. 
Foods fried with Primex at properly controlled tem- 
peratures absorb a minimum of fat. They’re crisp, 
appetizing—and digestible. Pure, bland Primex won’t 
mask the natural flavors of any food you fry in it. 


You'll find Primex a sound investment from every 
angle. Try it, PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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All-Vegetable ... All-Hydrogenated 


* 
THE SHORTENING THAT SETS THE 
QUALITY STANDARD 
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Vol. 56, October, 1948 
‘Too many cooks spoil the fish. A Shircliffe.—p. 60. 


*Operating ideas.—y. 66. 


Vol. 56, November, 1948 
*Lack of uniformity in menus causes confusion. A. Shireliffe.—p. 42 
*Luncheon habit survey used as basis for promoting food business.—p. 46 


Food Buying. This article completes a series giving the 
five steps to effective institutional food buying. Open 
market buying and negotiated buying are the two purchasing 
methods discussed. Reference is made to the excellent 
buying programs which have been instituted by one well 
known restaurant chain and by Purdue University. 
In conclusion, the fifth step in buying—the checking and 
inspection of all deliveries—is considered. Emphasis is 
placed on the factors which govern a& grading system. A 
general scoring and tolerance outline to use in grading 
commercial goods, is presented. 

Purchasing and Inventory Control. The forms and 
procedures which have been initiated at a hotel in Burling 
ton, Iowa, in order to solve the problems of the food store- 
room are described and illustrated. The article covers the 
controlled purchasing procedure and the taking of a physical 
inventory. Also illustrated is a ‘Meat Cost Ratio Sheet”’ 
which has proved to be of great value. It is based on cost 
studies designed for the calculating of portion costs. The 
ratio holds true regardless of the fluctuation in the prices of 
meat cuts. 

Fish. According to the author of this article, fresh fish 
is the best fish and although it is more expensive, it is still 
the cheapest and best buy. Lean fish calls for a fat sauce, 
fat fish for a lean sauce. The best methods of preparing 
various types of fish are described. 

Operating Ideas. Toasters at each breakfast table, radio 
entertainment, and a beauty-charm course for waitresses 
are some of the business building ideas that are being used 
successfully in leading hotels. The special convenience of 
individual toasters at breakfast tables is one of the principal 
reasons breakfasts are so popular in one hotel. Nine elec- 
tric automatic toasters are kept on the tables in the grill 
from 7tolla.m. The guest is supplied with two pieces of 
whatever kind of bread he wishes and as much butter as he 
likes. A radio broadcast consisting of informal table in 
terviews is used at one hotel. Another organization gives a 
10-hr. training course on beauty, charm, and personality to 
its waitresses. 

Nomenclature for Beef Cuts. The importance of stand- 
ard terminology for beef cuts is emphasized. There is much 
confusion in terminology at the present time, since, for 
instance, the sirloin cut is also known as a New York cut 
and is sometimes listed as a Kansas City cut. Unless the 
proper names are used by housewives, butchers, cooks, foc rd 
workers, and guests, it becomes impossible to have terms 
understood and accepted, and the training of food service 
employees becomes quite complicated. Also, listings on 
menus should be considered in the same category as labeling 
on processed foods. It is unfair to the public to list on the 
menu as “prime” or “‘choice’’ sirloin steak cow meat which 
is cut into steaks and tenderized chemically. It is the 
author’s belief that after sanitation, the correct listing of 
foods on the menu is the most important of all ‘‘musts”’ 
in restaurant operation. 

Luncheon Habit Survey. A survey of luncheon habits 
followed up by aseven-piece mailing campaign brought such 
increased luncheon trade to one West Coast hotel that addi 
tional employees were required. Three thousand question- 
naires were sent out in this survey. Addressees were asked 
where they ate lunch, how much time was devoted to lunch, 
whether they ate alone or in groups, and whether they de- 
voted part of the lunch hour to business. A second mailing 
went to those who answered, telling them who had con- 
ducted the survey and giving the results. Succeeding mail 


VOLUME 2 


ings stressed the specific services and features of the hotel 
which met the preferences indicated by the returns 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 23, October, 1948 
Begin sanitation at blueprint stage for greater protection.—p. 1. 
*Work to overcome effect of altitude in high flying menus.—p. 77 
*Special service solves unique feeding problem.—p. 88 
Cooperative effort to develop food handler training course. W. H. Haskell 
p. 92. 
Tableware of plastic makes bow in mass feeding field.—p. 108. 
*Planned kitchen facilities prove rewarding experience.—p. 124. 
Vol. 23, Nove mber, 1948 
Set up guideposts for better employ er-employee relations.—p. 70. 
*New developments in carpeting.—p. 100. 
*Writer waxes forth with wise words on waxing floors.—p. 103. 
What makes a good executive?—p. 104. 
*Fryer care means better fried food, long life of pot.—p. 115. 


High Altitude Nutrition. The problem of food service 
in the air must be considered as involving the physiolozic 
ability of the individual to digest and use his food. First 
consideration should be given to the fact that at high alti- 
tudes and low atmospheric pressure, the digestive rate is 
retarded. Thus, meals can be spaced farther apart and 
reduced in amount. The type of meal to be served should 
be governed by the carbohydrate, fat, and protein metabo- 
lism. At high altitudes a light meal of low-fat, high-carbo- 
hydrate, moderate-protein content seems advisable. 

Psychiatric Dietitian. The psychiatric dietitian is anew 
specialist who has emerged as a result of the increased hos- 
pitalizing of curable mental cases. She is concerned with 
the factors of the patient’s refusal to eat arising from feel- 
ings of fear or suspicion, a desperate bid for attention, or an 
attempt at self-punishment for real or imagined sins. Some 
mental hospitals have found it useful to serve the same food 
to the mental patients as to the other people in the hospital. 
This reassures the mental patient that he is being treated 
like the “normal” people around him, and it reduces the 
cost of food service. At the hospital described, four-fifths 
of the patients are served regularly in the small cheerful 
cafeteria where the doctors, nurses, and office employees eat. 
Cafeteria service has psychological as well as operational 
advantages. It lets the patient see he is eating from the 
same steam table as the rest of the people, and it gives him 
good exercise if he is recovering from a long period of physi- 
cal dependence. Paper cups and containers permit flexi- 
bility in food service. 

Kitchen Plans. Functional selection and placement of 
equipment for efficient handling, storage, preparation, and 
serving of food has given an industrial cafeteria and a hos- 
pital kitchen the Award of Merit in Institutions Magazine’s 
second annual food service contest. Some of the points of 
interest in this plan are: (a) the placing of the cafeteria office 
adjacent to the receiving door and food storage area, permit 
ting control of receipt of materials; (b) smoothly flowing 
production lines in the kitchen; (¢) ample serving area for 
proper display and easy maintenance; (d) dishwashing room 
separate from the kitchen proper but convenient to the 
dining area; (e) refrigerated garbage room; and (f) stainless 
steel metal equipment. In contrast to this is a complete 
remodeling job done in the dietary department of a hospital 
in St. Louis. A central service-kitchen replaced the decen- 
tralized service of the eleven kitchens on the various floors. 
The receiving and storing department and bake shop are in 
the basement. Directly above this on the ground floor is 
the main kitchen. The cafeteria, staff dining room, special 
diet kitchen, and patients’ tray set-ups (conveyor) are in 
close proximity. The kitchen is light and well ventilated 
with ample equipment of stainless metal. Floor plans for 
both kitchens are included. 

Developments in Carpets. Greater service from carpets 
and simplified maintenance of them are two aims of institu- 
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4 WATCH THIS SERIES for other 
ways Carnation saves on costly 
ingredients, in good classroom 
recipes. When prices climb above 
budgets—save with Carnation! 


3 TASTES RICHER because un- 
diluted Carnation Milk gives the 
taste-quality of gingerbread made 
with more than the shortening 
and eggs that this recipe uses. 


EEE 


SEND FOR Carnation’s 
attractive “Velvet Blend 
Book”, for many more milk- 
rich recipes. The Carnation 
Company, Department C-29, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, or 
Los Angeles 36, California. 


In Cooking or Classroom, Let Carnation Help 


Use it in any recipe that calls for milk. Carnation saves 7 $ n 
shortening in some recipes; eggs in others. In all recipes it eared ele 
adds richer flavor, and saves money. It can be whipped, Fi eS 
or soured. Carnation is just good whole milk, concentrated NH 
by evaporation to double-richness in all milk food values. 
Each pint provides 400 units of extra vitamin D. 
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tion managers which are becoming a reality with the im- 
proved basic yarns, dependable dyes, built-in sponge rubber 
rug cushions, and plasticized backings which form their 
own selvages when cut. Yarns that hold a permanent twist 
and wool rugs printed on huge printing presses are other new 
developments. The most revolutionary development is 
spun nylon which has a sheen. Its resilient pile does not 
support moths or fire and is easy to keep clean. 

Floor Wax. Wax will preserve the beauty and durability 
of floors and make maintenance a simpler task. Buffing 
waxes and their application to various surfaces are dis- 
cussed. Directions are also given for rewaxing. 

Care of Deep Fryers. Instructions are given for mainte- 
nance and daily care of deep fat fryers. Also included is a 
list of recommended temperatures for a variety of foods. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 71, August, 1948 
* Dis-assembly line speeds dishwashing service. R.S. Mason.—p. 112. 
* Make the most of your recipe file. M. Bonnell.—p. 114. 


Vol. 71, September, 1948 


* Why food service standards suffer. G. Miller.—p. 112. 


Vol. 71, October, 1948 


* What price centralization of food production. N.D.Osterud.—p. 112 
* Who will try decentralization? M.W. Northrop.—p. 113. 


Vol. 71, November, 1948 
*Trends in diet therapy. D. Johnson.—p. 112. 


Vol. 71, December, 1948 
*Good food comes from a well planned kitchen. D.M. Rosenberger.—p. 96. 


Dishwashing. A new dishwashing system has _ been 
developed in the cafeteria of an industrial company in 
Hartford, Connecticut. In changing from the old system 
the aims were as follows: (a) to take dishwashing entirely 
out of the kitchen and remove the responsibility for it 
from the kitchen staff, (b) to have all soiled dishes ‘‘bussed”’ 
by diners themselves, and (c) to wash dishes as fast as they 
were bussed. The new dishwashing room was built in a 
corner of the dining room near the principal exit door. The 
room layout and equipment and the procedure followed by 
the dishwashing crew are described. Also discussed is the 
routine followed by those eating in the cafeteria, in deposit- 
ing their trays of dishes. The plan has been most successful. 

The Recipe File. [Excellent suggestions are given for 
making the best possible use of one’s recipe file. . Standardi- 
zation of recipes to serve the same number, the use of more 
basic recipes with notes of possible variations, and the 
listing of ingredients in both weights and measures are a 
few of the points made. The use of these recipes by the 
cooks is also given attention. 

Food Service Standards. There are basic structural 
faults in the organization of many hospital dietary depart- 
ments which are undermining good food service. Because 
hospitals vary so greatly, it is difficult to find a common 
denominator on which to base a discussion of food standards. 
Nevertheless, certain problems should be overcome. First, 
it is important to provide a sufficient dietary staff to carry 
the duties which logically belong in that department, or to 
limit the duties and define them well. If high standards 
are to be maintained, the dietary department should be 
under one head. Furthermore, the administrative dietitian 
should have a voice in budget conferences. Employee 
training programs are a ‘‘must.’? The dietitian’s place in 
interpreting nutrition to the patient cannot be overesti- 
mated. Along with each of these suggestions, the author 
includes interesting descriptions of actual situations which 
highlight the difficulties dietitians encounter in improving 
professional food service. 

Centralization of Food Production. Centralized food 
preparation in hospitals has certain disadvantages which 
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are spotlighted by the author. Even with the best equip- 
ment, it is not easy to serve food in large hospital wards 
as quickly as it should be served. If “proximity to the 
consumer”? is to be achieved, some rather revolutionary 
planning must be accomplished in hospital food service. 

Decentralization. This article, a companion to the one 
above, gives serious consideration to the idea of decentrali- 
zation of food preparation in large institutions. This is in 
contrast to the present trend toward centralization of food 
preparation and decentralization of food service. In the 
proposed plan, there would still be a central dietary de- 
partment with storage facilities, meat cutting and vegetable 
units, and bakeshop. There would be a cafeteria for per- 
sonnel and a kitchen in which to prepare food for the cafe- 
teria. However, cooking for patients would be done in ward 
kitchens, located on various floors on the hospital. Each 
kitchen would be planned for central tray service and would 
serve three floors by means of short-run conveyors or dumb- 
waiters. The layout, equipment, personnel, and general 
procedure to be followed under this new plan are presented. 
A comparison is also given of the cost of decentralized 
preparation and centralized preparation. 

Trends in Diet Therapy. Emphasis in recent years has 
been placed on fewer and better therapeutic diets. As a re- 
sult, the therapeutic dietitian should place more emphasis 
on personal contact with the patient. Since fewer diets are 
used, it is important that the dietitian be informed of new 
trends in therapy and adapt the changes to her menus. Ex- 
amples of trends include the following: (a) more liberal use of 
foods on the soft diet; (b) less use of high-vitamin and mineral 
diets, as medications are often less expensive; (c) standardi- 
zation and modernization of the diabetic diet; (d) earlier 
post-operative feeding of surgical patients; (e) the use of 
dried milk powders with egg white added to milk as the 
most adequate source of amino acids in high-protein diets; 
(f) sodium restriction in the cardiac patient, in cases of 
hypertension, and in pre-eclamptic patients (a plan for a 
diet containing approximately 224 mg. sodium, and a list of 
foods allowed on the diet is included); (g) a high-caloric, 
high-protein diet without fat restriction in the treatment of 
diseases of the liver, and (h) a high-protein diet for patients 
with peptic ulcer. 

Well Planned Kitchen. A hospital kitchen in Erie, 
Pennsylvania, was expanded and completely modernized 
following the completion of a project carried out under the 
Lanham Act. How the kitchen area was increased and 
what equipment and materials have been used are explained. 
A floor plan is illustrated. Plans for future additions and 
changes are also mentioned. 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


Vol. 58, October, 1948 
*Cleaning with hot water and steam.—p. 106. 


Cleaning with Hot Water and Steam. This Industrial 
Data Sheet (D-Gen., 33) is one of a series published by the 
National Safety Council. The problems of cleaning with 
hot water and steam are presented. The importance of 
making a job analysis of the various cleaning operations 
in order to determine the proper equipment is emphasized. 
To protect. personnel from scalds and burns, the proper 
equipment is recommended for low-temperature washing, 
for medium-temperature washing, and for high-tempera 
ture washing. A number of general precautions in the use 
of hot water and steam for cleaning are listed. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 27, October, 1948 
*IV. The field review method of employer evaluation and internal placement. 
G. W. Wadsworth, Jr.— p. 183. 


*Personnel services that serve. G. D. Meyer.—p. 191. 
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noer have thougld, of 


As every doctor knows, medicine is the art of ministering to the sick 
and keeping the well in good health. 

But it is the professional societies throughout the land who most 
often give reality to this definition. 

For through them medical research and advances come into clinical 
channels. In these channels this newer knowledge becomes effective 
on patients. 

There is an analogous situation in the food-processing industries, 
especially the canning industry. 
For, as you know, canning is simply the process of heating foods to 
destroy spoilage organisms and of putting them in airtight containers 
to preserve them. 

But this is merely a definition of canning. 

To give it reality and meaning throughout the land there is a 
“society,” if you like, which performs a function similar to that of 
the professional societies. 

This “society” is called the “Processing Committee of the National 
Canners Association.” 
This committee is the channel through which every bit of research 
and advance in food processing is brought to the attention of the indi- 
vidual food packer. 

What is the result? Canned foods today have a quality, nutritive 

value, and freedom from pathogenic organisms of the highest order. 


Here is a reality worthy of your highest confidence. 


Hrmanican- Can. Company 


New York ¢ Chicago + San Francisco 


SZ The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the statements pertaining to nutrition in this advertisement are acceptable 
1 to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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Vol. 27, November, 1948 


Merit rating—« restatement of principles. I. Weinstock.—p. 223 


Employee Placement Evaluations. This fourth article of 
a series deals with the supplementary analysis of the per- 
formance of the employee as made by his supervisor. This 
analysis should be concerned with the employee and his po- 
tentialities within the organization, integrating this infor- 
mation with job information, lines of promotion, and pro- 
spective changes of jobs in the working unit. It is poor 
placement to put or retain an employee of manifest ability 
ina job that leads nowhere, or to keep an employee unquali- 
fied for promotion in a job which has promotion possibili- 
ties. A suggested approach for the supervisor to use in 
considering problem cases is presented. The whole effort 
in the field-review method of placement should be to draw 
facts from the supervisor and prompt him to act on solutions 
of his own making. Ultimately, the supervisor’s actions 
or decisions should be reviewed by the personnel depart- 
ment. 

Employee Services. Poorly managed or mishandled per- 
sonnel services bring about grievances which are sometimes 
of major proportions. Consideration of the following 
points may help the employer to obtain greater benefit from 
services: (a) Attitude—does the employer feel that the 
services are important and have a feeling of responsibility 
toward them? (b) Control—who handles the services? 
(The personnel department has a realization and knowledge 
of the urgency to an employee of having accurate records 
and therefore is the logical department to handle records on 
pay deductions, and soon.) (¢) Procedure—are forms sim- 
ple and complete? (d) Records—do you know what com- 
plaints are made of your services? Do you have a system 
for considering the merits of the complaints? (e) Periodic 
reviews—the executives of the personnel department and 
the representatives of services should re-evaluate the serv- 
ices at regular intervals, determine whether they serve their 
purpose, and make plans for any changes or improvements. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol 26, Vovember, 1946 
*Detergents have won a place on the cleaning shelf. P. Sherman.—p. 680 
Keeping up-to-date on nutrition. C.Clayton.—p. 682 
Poultry pointers. L. H. Wallace.—p. 684 


A plan for leisurely lunches. M. Pringle.—p. 688. 


Detergents. A new array of cleansing products has ap- 
peared on the market called ‘‘soapless soaps’? or ‘“‘deter- 
gents.”’? Detergents are manufactured from petroleum and 
coal tar products; soaps are manufactured from fats and 
oils. Are detergents better than soaps? They may be in 
some instances. Detergents are good for dishwashing be- 
cause of a factor called ‘‘wetter.’’? This factor reduces the 
surface tension, permitting the water to spread more easily. 
This loosens the food more rapidly from the surface of the 
plate or pan and thus less scrubbing is required. Care in 
selection of detergents must be taken, for soapless deter 
gents are not desirable for cleaning linoleum, paint and 
furniture, since the oil which is essential to these materials 
may be removed. These new detergents are good for: dish- 
washing, cleaning tops of stoves, drain boards, table tops, 
refrigerator dishes, and plastic ware. They are especially 
good in automatic dishwashers and laundry washers. 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 1 , October, 1948 
The place of cereals in nutrition.—p. 46. 
What the school lunch means to the community. W.S. Pendergast.—p. 120. 


Vol. 13, November, 1948 
The right way with fats and oils. D. E. Shank.—p. 38. 
*Evaporated milk as a beverage in school lunchrooms. M. Balsley.—p. 98. 


Vol. 13, December, 1948 
*Stirring measure of common sense into feeding schedule. D. V.Whipple.— 
p. 34. 


Evaporated Milk. Milk is reeommended for all children, 
but it is not available in some regions and is too expensive 
for some people. Evaporated milk can be used under such 
situations. The only drawback is the frequent objection 
toitstaste. A program is outlined by which school children 
and the community in general can be taught to appreciate 
and use evaporated milk. 

Common Sense in Infant Feeding. There are a number 
of advantages to breast feeding for the newborn baby. 
However, there are certain instances where bottle feeding 
is advisable. Both sides of the question are considered. 
The construction of a formula using evaporated milk is also 
presented. The steps in the preparation of a formula are 
outlined, and suggestions are included on how and when to 
feed a baby. 


Safety Hints 


Light ovens with caution. 


Matches kept near the range are a source of danger. 


Lift lids from kettles away from you. 


Use dry pot holders. 


Turn pan holders toward the back of the range. 


Wipe up immediately any grease which spills on the floor. 


Avoid long, loose sleeves and dangling jewelry. They catch on pots and pans, causing 
hot foods to spill, and they tangle with stove cocks, cabinet handles-—and flames. 


Never store poisons, such as roach and rat powders or cleaning agents, in the same place 
5 MS 


as foods. 
Cut away from you. 


Keep a first aid kit in the kitchen. 


From News Letter on Food Distribution Pro- 
grams Branch Activities of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, December 3, 1948. 
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all this for only 15.7¢ cost...a highly popular meal 


featuring delicious le gout chicken a la king 


Here’s a meal with a world of appetite appeal . . . and budget appeal, too! 
It’s one of today’s most practical answers to that big problem of serving 
interesting dishes at reasonable cost. It stars a generous helping of rich, 
full-flavored Le Godt Chicken a la King Supreme—made in a jiffy with 
Le Godt Chicken a la King and served with toast, tomato slices, lettuce, 
mashed potatoes. Costs less than 16¢ per plate when prepared in quantity! 


Surely you will want to join the many others across America who are now 





regularly using this dependable, delicious meal with such great success. 


See your jobber today, or write direct for helpful recipe card, nutrient value 





chart and all the facts about Le Gott Chicken a la King. 





Other fine Le Godt products... Chicken Bases... Beef Style Bases... a 


Complete Soup Bases... Hamburger Mix... Canned Entrees... plus many others. 





LE GOUT CHICKEN A LA KING 
NUTRIENT VALUE AS PACKED 


Percent 
Protein 8.7 
Carbohydrate 6.76 
Fat 2.26 
Salt 1.54 
Ash (excluding salt) 38 
Moisture 80.36 


Grams 
per 5 oz. 
serving 


9.6 
3.2 


117 Calories per 5 oz. serving 
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VA Dietetic Institute at Memphis. A 
third Institute on Dietetic Service was 
held at Kennedy VA Hospital, Memphis, 
November 29 through December 10, 1948, 
for Chiefs of Dietetic Service from 
twenty-six VA hospitals in thirteen 
Branch areas. Thirteen of thosesattend- 
ing came from general medical and surg!- 
cal hospitals, nine from hospitals treating 
chiefly neuropsychiatric patients, and 
four from tuberculosis hospitals. 

The two-week program was planned to 
acquaint those attending with new trends 
in equipment, procurement of food, cost 
accounting, nutrition education, diet 
therapy, employee training, and other 
matters pertaining to the dietary care of 
the patient. Papers were presented by 
representatives from the VA Central Of- 
fice in Washington, the San Francisco and 
Dallas Branch offices, and the Bronx VA 
Hospital. Discussions led by the speak- 
ers after each talk provided an oppor- 
tunity to clarify questions and consider 
problems. Among the speakers from the 
Central Office, Washington, in addition to 
the staff of the Dietetic Division were: 
R. L. Trong, Chief, Equipment Section, 
Construction Service; Ruth Fizdale, 
Chief, Staff Development Section, Social 
Service Division; Ray H. Coffman, Train- 
ing Analyst, Training Division; and Dr. 
Paul Haun, Assistant Professor of Psy 
chiatry, Georgetown University Medical 
School. 

At the final meeting, certificates for 
completion of the course were presented 
to those present by Dr. Clyde M. Beck, 
Manager of Kennedy Hospital. 


A.H.A. Institute on Dietetics. The 
first Institute on Management and Oper- 
ating Procedures for the Dietary Depart- 
ment to be sponsored in 1949 by the 
American Hospital Association will be 
held in Biloxi, Mississippi, March 14 to 
18. Speakers will deal with such subjects 
as : recommendations for operating infant 
formula rooms; diet therapy; achieving 
quality food production and_ service; 
selection and training the worker for pro- 
ductivity ; and development of better su- 
pervision through training. Arrange- 
ments will be made for those attending 
the institute to visit clinics in New Or- 
leans on the Saturday following the insti- 
tute. Registration will be limited to 100. 


Canadian Dietetic Association. The 
annual meeting of the Canadian Dietetic 
Association will be held June 15 to 17 at 
the Fort Gary Hotel, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 

Meetings in Europe This Summer. 
Two European meetings of interest to 
home economists are being planned for 


JV ews / Votes 


August. The first—August 16 to 19 in 
Brussels—will be the Sixth International 
Congress of Family Education, sponsored 
by the International Commission of 
Family Edueation. 

The following week in Stockholm, the 
Seventh International Congress of Home 
Keonomics will take place, August 22 
to 27. 

The American Home Economies Asso- 
ciation has asked to be notified by anyone 
planning to attend either or both of these 
gatherings. 


Mary Barber Retires. Mary I. Barber, 
Past-President of A.D.A., retired from 
the Kellogg Company on January 1. 
Miss Barber, who organized the Home 
Keonomics Department at Kellogg 
twenty-five years ago, will continue as 
food consultant for the Quartermaster 
Corps and will devote her time to active 
participation in local club and civic af- 
fairs. Miss Barber is Co-Chairman of the 
A.D.A. Publie Relations Committee. 

Regina Frisbie, also an A.D.A. member 
and nominating chairman of the Michigan 
Dietetic Association, has been appointed 
to succeed Miss Barber as Director of 
Home Economics. 


New Editor for Practical Home Eco- 
nomics. With the January issue, Ruth- 
anna Russell became Editor of Practical 
Home Economics. She succeeds Blanche 
M. Stover. Miss Russell, who has been 
on the staff of Practical Home Economics 
for two and a half years, is a graduate of 
the University of Nebraska. 

Miss Stover, former Editor, has been 
named Food Editor for Parents’ Maga- 
zine, Calling All Girls, and Polly Pig- 
tails, magazines published by Parents’ 
Institute, Ine. 


AHEA Staff Appointment. An an- 
nouncement has been made that the 
American Home EKeonomics Association 
has appointed Gertrude N. Stieber as 
Business Manager of that organization. 


Safety Program for Hospitals. New 
tools for accident prevention programs 
will soon be available to hospital adminis- 
trators. Details ofacooperative program 
to be earried out between the National 
Safety Council and the Safety Commit- 
tee, Council on Planning and Plant Oper- 
ation, American Hospital Association, 
have been announced. 

A.H.A. member hospitals may sub- 
scribe to a service with the National 
Safety Council which will include 
monthly supplies of posters, safety in- 
struction cards, and other safety program 
materials, as well as a newsletter written 
In early issues 


especially for hospitals. 
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of the newsletter directions on how to 
establish safety committees in hospitals 
and suggestions for their programs will 
be included. 


Food Cost Accounting Information. 
A spiral, paper bound booklet on Food 
Cost Accounting has been prepared by 
Margaret Gillam, Dietetics Specialist, 
American Hospital Association, for dis- 
tribution to that organization’s member 
hospitals. It includes information on ac- 
counting procedures as well as sample 
forms and a stock index of staple food 
commodities. 


Award by Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers. Dr. Rollo E. Dyer, Director of 
the National Institutes of Health, prin- 
cipal research unit of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, received in 
behalf of his organization the 1948 Award 
of Distinetion from the American Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers’ Association. 
The presentation was made on December 
7, 1948 at the Association’s annual meet- 
ing in New York City. The Award was 
made in recognition of the Institutes’ 
“great contributions to public health 
through fundamental medical research 
for the profound merit of mankind.’ 
Dr. Dyer’s organization includes: Na- 
tional Cancer Institute; National Heart 
Institute; National Institute of Dental 
Research; National Institute of Mental 
Health; Institute of Experimental Bi- 
ology ; and the Institute of Microbiology. 


Institutions’ Third Contest. The 
third Annual Food Service Contest has 
been announced by Institutions Maga- 
zine, as Well as the panel of seven experts 
who will act as judges. Elizabeth Perry, 
President-Elect of A.D.A., and Chief Di 
etitian and Assistant Superintendent of 
the Cleveland City Hospital, was chosen 
as the judge to represent the dietetic field 
in this year’s contest. Other judges are: 
John Root, Holabird & Root & Burgee, 
Architects, Chicago 

Joseph G. Norby, President, American 
Hospital Association 

Howard F. Dugan, Chairman, American 
Hotel Association, and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Statler Hotel Organization 

J. W. Marriott, President, National 

Restaurant Association, and Head, 
Hot Shoppes, Washington, D.C. 
William F. Middleton, President, In- 
ternational Stewards & Caterers 
Association, and Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Grace Hospital, Detroit 

Mark Thompson, President, Food 

Service Equipment Industry, Ine., 
and Head, Thompson-Winchester 
Company, Boston. 
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HEN interviewed between platefuls, this 11-months-old 

young man emphatically stated: “Il have been brought 
up on Pablum and still like it, but some days when I’m in the 
mood for oatmeal, nothing satisfies me like Pabena!’’ 


Nutritious, quick and easy to prepare, 
both products are for sale at drug stores. 


MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY, EVANSVILLE, IND., U.S.A. 
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Details of the contest and types of 
awards which will be made were described 
in the November issue of Jnstitutions. 


Chlorine Dioxide to Replace Agene in 
Bleaching Flour. The Food and Drug 
Administration has issued a revised list 
flour 
1949. 
The principal change will be the substitu- 


of standards for manufacture of 
which will be effective August 1, 


tion of chlorine dioxide for nitrogen tri 
chloride (Agene) as a bleAching agent. 
Among those heard at the conference 
and D. A. 
Kdward Mellanby, who demonstrated the 
harmful effects on dogs of white flour 
bleached with nitrogen trichloride. The 
new bleaching agent is believed to be both 


sponsored by the F. was Sir 


safe and practical. 


















GRADE 10 POINTS for each category 
in which you think this menu meets the 
requirements of a good breakfast. 


— Good source of Vitamin B,; and 
Niacin? 


Does it provide abundant Iron? 


Does it supply Calcium and Phos- 
phorus? 


— Rich in Vitamin C? 
— Doesit providefrom 14 to 14 ofthe 
day’s food-energy requirement? 


Journal of the American Dietetic Association 


Former A.D.A Staff Member Opens 
Shop. On November 27, Bertha Biltz, 
\.D.A. Administrative Adviser, 
opened “The Pine Nook”’ in Glen Lake, 
Minnesota. In addition to the usual at- 
tractive line of merchandise found in gift 
shops, The Pine Nook features hand- 
made infants’ and toddlers’ things made 
by the shop’s owner. Glen Lake, which 
is about 20 mi. outside of Minneapolis, is 
a growing suburban community where 
such an enterprise should find a ready 
welcome and increasing clientele. 


former 


Chicken Contest. To promote the con- 
sumption of chicken, the Poultry and Egg 
National Board during February is spon- 
(less than 100 
words) on ‘‘Why I like chicken every 
Sunday.”’ It is geared to tie in with the 


soring an essay contest 


HOW WOULD YOU GRADE 
THIS BREAKFAST 


for nutrition, economy, appeal ? 


Orange Juice 


Enriched 5 Minute 
“Cream of Wheat” 


Whole Buttered 
Milk Toast 


— Isit anexcellent source of protein? 


— Does it contribute Vitamins A 


and D? 
— Is it economical to serve? 
— Isiteasily prepared ina short time? 


— Is it tempting, satisfying, easy to 
vary from day to day? 


Eat a 100% breakfast every morning! 


Crem This excellent breakfast 
¢ Went pictured above meets every 
—_— requireinent fora good start- 
of-the-day-meal . . . thanks in good 
measure to Enriched 5 Minute 
“Cream of Wheat.’ A generous 
bowlful of this smooth, delicious 
cereal provides all the famed food- 
energy of good wheat... PLUS 
all the essential Iron needed daily 
... PLUS Calcium, Phosphorus, 
Vitamin B,, Niacin and wheat pro- 
teins. Cooks to full digestibility 


MRE SPE. tN RT MSE SESE CITT TENE 8 AN A a RN OTE ARN RIN 


even for babies—in 5 minutes of 
boiling. Costs less than 1¢ a bowl. 
Try it with a topping of jam, jelly, 
syrup, brown sugar. 


FREE! Valuable Nutrition Material! 
1. Vitamin Food Chart, showing 
food sources and importance of 
Vitamins. 2. Gay, illustrated recipe 
folder. Write, stating quantity re- 
quired, to: The Cream of Wheat 
Corporation, 749 Stinson Blvd., 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 
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release of the movie, ‘Chicken Every 
Sunday”? and requires a real chicken 
wishbone (wrapped in eardboard) as a 
‘“qualifier.’”’ First prize will be the 
granting of the winner’s ‘‘most desired 
wish’’—anything up to a value of $1000. 
Three regional winners from the East, 
Central, and West will be given trips to 
Hollywood, at which time the grand win 
ner will be chosen. The Poultry and 
Egg National Board will supply details. 


New CARE Package. Two seed pack- 
ages to use in Europe have been an- 
nounced by CARE. Each costs $4. The 
first, designed for gardening, contains 
thirty-one selected varieties of vegetable 
seeds, enough to plant a garden up to 50 
by 150 ft. The other, which weighs 20 
lb., holds enough hybrid seed corn to 
plant 23 acres and ean be used to provide 
feed for fattening meat animals or main- 
taining dairy production. CARE, 50 
Broad St., New York 4, guarantees de- 
livery in eleven European countries. 
The announcement points out that orders 
should be sent as early as possible to in- 
sure delivery in time for the planting 


season. 


California Study of Nutrition and 
Aging. A study of the relation of nutri 
tion to the characteristic changes of aging 
is being made by the University of Cali 
fornia College of Agriculture and the San 
Mateo County Department of Public 
Health and Welfare in cooperation with 
the State Department of Publie Health. 
The study is being done with the aid of 
funds made available for nutrition re- 
search to the U.S.D.A. under the Re 
search and Marketing Act of 1946. 

Objectives of the program will be: to 
collect information on the etiology and 
prevalence of deficiency and degenerative 
diseases in aging; the relationship be- 
tween nutritional status and degenerative 
diseases of aging; to test, develop, and 
apply methods of assessing nutritional 
and health status in aging; to develop 
procedures for correcting deficiencies and 
diseases discovered through the health 
appraisal; and to present information to 
the community for educational purposes. 
Between 700 and 1000 volunteers over 
fifty years of age and in apparent good 
health will be examined during the course 
of the study. 


Safety Posters and Cards. The No 
vember issue of National Safety News an 
nounced the publication of six new 
poster-type Safety Instruction Cards, 
three of which were prepared specifically 
for food handlers. The cards are 3 by 5 
and supplement the commissary cards 
already available. The cards should be 
ordered by number: H 111, H 114, and 
H 118. H 111 tells the worker to let the 
knife fall—‘‘A catch may mean a cut.’ 
Hf 114 reminds workers of the necessity 
for personal cleanliness, and the third 
(HI 118) advises ‘‘Carry only as much as 
you can earry safely.”’ 

The other three cards deal with safety 
problems common to all industries. H 
109 is on reporting injuries without delay ; 
IT 115 is on disearding glass in the proper 
container; and H 117 reminds the em 


ployee to take his time. 
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Values of MEBT 


KIND OF MEAT 















SAUSAGE 


(FRANKFURTERS, BOLOGNA) 


ALL VALUES ARE BASED ON COOKED MEATS... 


While its high content of biologically complete pro- 
tein ranks meat among man’s best protein sources, 
its contribution of many more indispensable nutri- 
ents further enhances its over-all desirability in the 
daily dietary. 

As is readily seen in the chart above, every kind 
of meat is an excellent source of high quality pro- 
tein and of iron. Meat further supplies significant 
amounts of the three B complex vitamins, thiamine, 
riboflavin and niacin. Certain cuts and kinds of 
meat are, as a matter of fact, among our richest 
food sources of thiamine and niacin. All meat, 
regardless of grade or cut, makes these contributions. 
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MEAT ALSO SUPPLIES SIGNIFICANT AMOUNTS OF COPPER AND PHOSPHORUS 
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Due to the excellent digestibility of meat — from 
96 to 98 per cent—the metabolic availability of its 
protein and other nutrients is virtually assured, 
making it particularly valuable in many disease 
conditions in which these nutrients are especially 
needed. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Main Office, Chicago . .. Members Throughout 
the United States 


- The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- 
4 ey tional statements made in this advertisement 
aN ey are acceptable to the Council on Foods and 


“Motu 


Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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The older commissary ecards announced 
some time ago are 


H 102—Lifting 

H 103—Carrying trays 

H 104—Sweeping up broken glass 
H 110—Handling glassware 

H 112—Meat cutting 

H 113—Hand trucks 

H 116—Nails in barrels 


The price of the cards to members of 
the National Safety Council are: 1 to 9 
copies, 5 cents each; 10 to 99 copies, 21° 
cents; 100 to 999 copies, 1,5 cents ; 1000 or 
more copies, 13 cents. Prices are double 
for non-members. 


Studies on Lima Beans. Because it is 
a popular southern food, the Mississippi 








tiful china-like synthetic molded 
MELMAC*. Unaffected by 
dishwashing methods or dry heat 


standard 
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ixperiment Station has done experiments 
to determine the nutritive value of the 
Lima bean. It was found that their pro 
tein, phosphorus, thiamine, and riboflavin 
are sufficient to make an important nutri 
tive contribution to the diet when used 
in generous quantity. 

Both varieties and stages of maturity 
were compared. The tests showed that 
in the seven varieties studied, the vita- 
min content did not differ greatly, but 
that the fresh green beans contained more 
vitamins than those which have matured 
to a white color or have been dried. 


Bacteria in Home-Frozen Foods. At 
the New York State Experiment Station, 
Geneva, tests on peas and whole kernel 


if AOPERATING COST 
ete FOOD APPEAL 


we wore 


ALMOST UNBREAKABLE—A beav- 





of eer 4 
It bests and lasts and lasts 
under 190°F. Drop it . . . and 


nine times out of ten it will not chip or break. 


HANDSOME IN APPEARANCE — Comes in BLUE, GREEN, BUFF 
and YELLOW . . . soft pastel shades that increase the eye-appeal 


of any food combination . 


service. 


KEEPS FOOD APPETIZING — _ Because Melmac does 


- put new life into tray and table 


not 


readily absorb heat, hot or cold foods retain their serving tempera- 


ture longer. 


* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 
PARKER D. PERRY INCORPORATED - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sold by leading Hotel, Restaurant and Hospital Dealers 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


il Parker D. Perry Inc., 729 Boylston St., Dept. 


Nome. 
Orgonization.............-- ‘ dans 


DN cc kdectaxeicawacipacatis 


Please send me free Boontonware Color Folder and Prices 


J, Boston 16, Mass. 
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sweet corn have shown that, if properly 
prepared, foods that are home-frozen do 
not breed spoilage causing bacteria. It 
was found that very rapid freezing in 
liquid air almost completely stopped bae- 
terial growth in vegetables. Under con | 
ditions of home freezing at slower rates 
the bacteria increased slightly before the 
vegetables were entirely frozen. How 
ever, the increase was so slight that it was 
not considered significant. 

it 36 pointed out, however, that 
blanched vegetables must be packaged 
and put in the freezer promptly if bacte- 
rial growth is to be checked. It is also 
important not to pack freezer units tight, 
the packages will freeze 
slowly and thus may allow bacteria to 
increase. 

Further tests showed that after freez- 
ing is completed, there was no increase in 
bacteria during storage. 


because too 


Plentiful Foods. The following foods 
are included on the list of plentiful foods 
for February by the Production and Mar 
keting Administration of the U.S.D.A. 

Fresh produce and fruits 
Pears, winter 
Potatoes, Irish 
Spinach 


Cabbage 
Carrots 
Citrus fruits 
Onions 


Viscellaneous foods 


Oat products 

Peanut butter 

Peas, canned 
(lower grades ) 
and dried 

Pecans 

Prunes, dried 

Raisins, dried 


Beans, dried 

Cheese 

Corn, canned 

Corn products 

Cranberries, 
canned 

Fish, fresh and 
frozen 

Honey 


Kippered Beans. For a ‘‘ham-like”’ 
flavor in canned or home-baked beans 
prepared with neither ham nor bacon, the 
California Experiment Station recom- 
mends smoking or “‘kippering”’ the beans. 
A smoked flavor can be had more cheaply 
by smoking the beans than by using | 
smoked meats. 

In the California tests, dry beans were 
soaked several hours, then cooked until 
plump but not soft, and spread out on 
screened trays over smoldering oak chips } 
and tan bark. The beans were left in the 
dense smoke for 2 hr. Then they were 
mixed with a made of canned } 
chopped olives, tomato, garlic, onion, 
chopped pimiento, and salt, and canned 
by the regular commercial method. The 
beans had a flavor resembling those pre i 
pared with smoked meat plus richness i 
from the olives. 

For home use, the partially cooked and 
smoked beans might be dehydrated and 
Kippered dried peas 
should also be good for soup. 


sauce 


sold in packages. 


Frozen Food Choices. More frozen 
fruits and vegetables are sold than frozen | 
foods of other types, according to a survey 
made by the New York Experiment Sta 
tion. Some 1450 families in‘ two repre 
sentative cities and one small town in the 
state were interviewed about frozen food 
purchases during 1946 and 1947. 

Some families in all income brackets 
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An excellent FIRST 
alter surgery... 


Applicable in every 
low-residue diet... 


A bright spot 
in any breaktast... 





Malt-o-Meal, an enriched farinaceous 
wheat cereal flavored with toasted 
malt, finds wide application when- 
ever a bland, easily digested, cereal 
food is required. Virtually devoid of 
residue which might prove irritant, 
it may be employed in all types of 
bland diets. It is readily digested 
and imposes no added burden on the 


of Malt-o-Meal is enjoyed by all 
patients, assuring its acceptance 
by children, adults, and the aged. 
Malt-o-Meal provides in addition 
to the basic nutrients of wheat sig- 
nificant amounts of thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, niacin, and iron. It quickly 
cooks to creamy consistency, and is 
equally attractive whether served 


intestinal tract. The delicious flavor with milk or cream. 


CAMPBELL CEREAL COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Malt-o-Meal, an enriched 
wheat cereal flavored with 
toasted malt, provides per 
ounce (dry weight), 0.29 mg. 
of thiamine, 0.13 mg. of ribo- 
flavin, 1.09 mg. of niacin, and 
2.00 mg. of iron. Thus Malt- 
o-Meal provides appreciably 
more thiamine, riboflavin,and 
iron than does whole wheat, 
and 78% of the niacin content 
of whole wheat. 
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used frozen foods, but those with higher 
incomes used more than those with lower 
incomes. About 85 per cent of the 
higher-income families bought frozen 
foods; 66 per cent of those with less income 
used them. In general, frozen foods were 
used more by professional people than 
those in other occupations, and in the 
higher-income groups, working home- 
makers spent more for frozen foods than 
those who did not work outside the home. 
Just the opposite was true of working 
homemakers in the lower-income groups, 
however. 

Strawberries were the 
frozen fruit purchased; peas, beans, and 
spinach were the most important frozen 
vegetables. Homemakers said they liked 
the convenience, ease of preparation, and 
quality of frozen foods. 


most important 


Oven-Toasting for Salted Almonds. 
The California Experiment Station has 
worked out a new method of ‘‘toasting’’ 
almonds. Blanch the kernels, then mix 
the moist nuts well with salt. Place ina 
shallow metal pan and heat in an oven 
about 400°F. until light amber in color 
(about 20 min.), stirring frequently to 
prevent scorching. 

Tests showed that almonds prepared in 
this way have a better flavor and keep 
longer without becoming rancid than al- 
monds prepared in the usual way of cook- 
ing in oil and then sprinkling with salt. 
Taste judges preferred those prepared ac- 
cording to the California method. Stor- 
age tests, too, showed the new method to 


FOR 
THE 


DIABETIC 


UNSWEETENED 
FRUITS 


PACKED 
IN 


WATER 


Journal of the 


be superior. Oil-cooked almonds kept 
in a covered jar at room temperature (70 
to 75°F.) became rancid in less than six 
months, while those roasted in the oven 
remained fresh in flavor and excellent in 
condition. 


Views of Sinte ileal 


Idaho Dietetic Association. The fall 
meeting of the Idaho Dietetic Association 
was held in Boise at the St. Alphonsus 
Nurses Home on November 6. The pro- 
gram was as follows: ‘‘Method of Teach- 
ing Sanitation to Industrial Engineers,”’ 
by C. J. Hammond; ‘Diet in Mental 
Therapy” by Dr. Edwin P. Peterson; 
‘Northwest Dietetic Meeting of 1948,” 
by Ena Ostberg; and “Dietary Treatment 
in Poliomyelitis”? by Dr. Harmon Tre 
maine. 

A newsletter for the Idaho Association, 
planned to integrate Idaho’s dispersed 
membership, will be edited by Marion 
Ruby Johnson. 

Plans are being made for the spring 
meeting to coincide with the Northwest 
Dietetic Meeting. 

Officers for the Idaho Association are : 
President, Eula Tombaugh; President- 
Elect, Marion Ruby Johnson; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jean Cameron; Secretary, Eliza- 
beth Vestal; and Treasurer, Sister Alicia 


Marie. 


Kansas Dietetic Association. The 
dietitians of the Kansas City Dietetic 





Wide Variety of Popular Fruits Available 
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available. 


FREE CATALOG 


Send for new cata- 
log of Cellu Dietary 
Foods, including 
tasty recipes, tables 
of food values, vita- 
min charts, etc. 





CELLU pins 
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Sea Flavorsome because they are sun ripened. 
= Reduced food value because they are packed 
" in water without added sugar. 
Canned Fruits to brighten meals for diabetics and 
others on sugar-restricted diets. 
food values are printed on the label. 
fruit, pineapple, figs, and sixteen other popular fruits 


Use Cellu 


Easy to use because 
Pears, grape- 


LOW CARBOHYDRATE 


Foods 





Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Association cooperated with the Ameri- 
can Diabetes Association in observing 
National Diabetes Week in December 
They displayed weighed samples of food 
and explained the principles of the dia 
betic diet to patients. At a meeting of 
the group prior to the event, plans were 
made so that the exhibits shown in the 
various hospitals would be fairly uniform. 
The display showed two dinners planned 
from the same menu—one a regular tray, 
the other a diabetic tray. ‘‘Free’’ foods, 
such as coffee, tea, vinegar, and fat-free 
broth, were included. Equivalents of one 
slice of bread and also of 1 oz. meat were 
displayed. Fruits and vegetables were 
in weighed amounts equivalent to 1 tsp. 
sugar. The exhibit showed that a very 
small portion of a food, such as potatoes, 
has the same food value as a large serving 
of a food, such as tomatoes. Physicians 
and dietitians were well pleased with the 
number of people attending the exhibits 
and the interest shown. 

Officers of the local dietetie associations 
in Kansas are as follows : 

Kansas City Dietetic Association: 
President, Margaret Blaylock Davisson ; 
Secretary, Margaret Schell; and 
urer, Eileen Wiss. 

Kaw Valley Dietetic 
dent, Carol Dornan, Manhattan; and 
Vice-President, Annie Gardner Cunning- 
ham, Manhattan; 

Topeka Dietetic Association: 
dent, Viola Hart; and Seeretary 
urer, Audrey Jean Merryfield. 

Wichita Dietetic 


Treas- 


Association: Presi- 


Presi- 
-Treas- 


Association: Presi- 
dent, Arline Kepple; Vice-President, 
Irma June Sunderland; Secretary, Han- 
nah Murphy Ruth; and Treasurer, Dillia 
Steiner. 


Maryland Dietetic Association. The 
Christmas meeting of the Maryland Die- 
tetic Association was held on December 6 


at the West Baltimore General Hospital. 


After a buffet supper, Dr. Louis A. M. 
Krause. who recently returned from 
Europe, “Occupied Germany.”’ 
He stressed the desperate conditions and 


spoke on 
the food shortage. Instead of the cus- 
exchanging of small gifts, the 
members present made contributions for 
CARE and the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. A total of $70 was 
collected. 


tomary 


New York State Dietetic Association. 
The annual convention of the New York 
State Dietetic Association will be held 
in New York City at the 
Hotel, May 11 to 18. 

Officers of the local dietetic associations 
in New York State for 1948-49 are as 
follows: 

Buffalo Dietetic 
dent, Florence Morton, 
Hospital; Vice 
son, Deaconness 


Commodore 


Presi- 
Kdward J. Meyer 
President, Eleanor Harri- 
Hospital; Seeretary, 
Hospital; and 
Senn, Edward J. 


Association: 


General 
Treasurer, Ursula 
Meyer Hospital. 
Central New York Dietetic Association: 
President, Dorothy Neal, Y.W.C.A., 
Syracuse; Vice-President, Ruth Silver- 
man, Syracuse; Secretary, Shirley Tifft, 
Memorial Hospital, Syracuse ; and Treas- 


Ardis Carlson, 


~* 
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NEW DOLE CRUSHED 
PINEAPPLE 


Crisp-eut — that’s what makes the new Dole 
Crushed different! Instead of being mashed or shredded. 
the sun-ripe pineapples are cut into tiny morsels by 


razor-edged knives. 


By this crisp-ecut process, the new Dole Crushed 
Pineapple is more inviting in appearance, and more 
bouquet and flavor is released. A more uniform drained 


weight is assured. 


All these improvements resulting from the Dole 
crisp-cut process make the new Dole Crushed Pineapple a 
delicious breakfast fruit and dessert by itself. What’s more, 
these tiny juicy tender morsels “perform” better in recipes— 
salads, gelatin dishes, pies and cakes — than the ordinary 


Crushed pineapple. Trying is believing! 





@ A ‘No. 214 can Dole Crushed Pineapple @ A No. 1 flat can Crushed Pineapple con- 
contains 314 cups (about 2 cups drained tains | cup (about 34, cup drained pineapple 
pineapple and 114 cups syrup). and |, cup syrup). 
; Nagy @ A No. 2 can Crushed Pineapple contains @ A No. 10 can Crushed Pineapple contains 
RUSHED PINE 214 cups (about 114 cups drained pineapple 13 cups (about 8 cups drained pineapple 
Se Lenin ' and 1 cup syrup). and 5 cups syrup). 


- et 


Will we see you in Hawaii this June? 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Limited - San Francisco 6, California 
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urer, Mabel Brezee, Onondaga Sanita 
rium, Syracuse. 

Greater New York Dietetic Association: 
President, Nelda Ross, Presbyterian Hos- 
pital; Vice-President, Mary Ross; Secre- 
tary, Meredith Jones; and Treasurer, 
Gloria Hill, Roosevelt Hospital. 

Hudson Valley Dietetic Association: 
President, Doris Longman, N. Y. State 
Dept. of Health, Albany ; Vice-President, 
Harriet Schupp, Albany Hospital, Al- 
bany; Secretary, Genevieve Pierce, Al- 
bany Hospital, Albany; and Treasurer, 
Dorothy Morley, Troy General Hospital, 
Troy. 

Rochester Dietetic Association: Presi 
dent Louise Roderick, Strong Memorial 
Hospital; Vice-President, Helen Griffith, 
Rochester General Hospital; Secretary, 
Dorothy Andrews, Monroe High School ; 
and Treasurer, Martha Barnes, Camera 
Works Cafeteria, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

Utica Dietetic Association: President 
Betty Meyers, Little Falls Hospital, 
Little Falls; Vice-President, Mary Me- 
Manus, Memorial Hospital, Utica; Secre- 
tary, Anne Linder, St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Utica; and Treasurer, Marie 
Frolich, Rome State School, Rome. 


North Carolina Dietetic Association. 
The fall meeting of the North Carolina 
Dietetic Association, held in Raleigh on 
December 11, was primarily a business 
meeting. Reports of the A.D.A. conven- 
tion were also given, and the new officers 
were installed. They are: President, 
Elizabeth H. Miller; President-Elect, 
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Elizabeth Anderson; Vice-President, De- 
lilah H. Siler; Secretary, Helen Moxley ; 
and Treasurer, Florence Pittman. 


Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. 
The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Dietetic Association will be held in Read- 
ing, April 28 and 29 at the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel. 

At the December meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Dietetic Ardenia 
Chapman, Dean, School of Home Eeo- 
nomics, Drexel Institute, discussed the 
various phases of dietetics as a profession 
and stressed the fact that there are not 
enough women in the field to meet the 
demand. She cited marriage as the larg- 
est contributing factor to the shortage. 
She also gave figures on opportunities and 
placements from Drexel statistics for 1948 
and mentioned many new fields of work 
for women training in home economics, 
foods, and nutrition. 

The second talk of the evening, was 
devoted to public relations. Thomas 
A. Green, Publie Relations Director, 
Drexel Institute, who spoke on ‘‘What 
Affects the Relationship of an Organ- 
ization to the Public,” emphasized 
that everything done by an organization 
has an effect, especially the publicity 
which is the best agent for disseminating 
information. 

J. Stewart Hunter of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company was the third 
speaker and talked on “Public Relations 
for Dietitians.’”” He explained — that 
public relations is not necessarily ad- 
vertising and not totally publicity. It is 
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the art of dealing with people. He feels 
that perhaps dietitians do not have 
sufficient conceit for taking an aggressive 
attitude. 

Margaret Madden followed Mr. Hunter 
with a report on local publie relations 
activities and exhibited a chart showing 
literature, correspondence, programs, and 
pictures used in these activities. Guests 
for the evening were home economics 
students and members of allied organiza- 
tions with whom the Philadelphia As- 
sociation has been collaborating. 

Members of the Pittsburgh Dietetic 
Association were guests of the Pittsburgh 
Home Economies Association in Novem- 
ber and heard Elizabeth Bane talk on 
India. In December the Pittsburgh 
dietitians attended an art show at the 
Carnegie Art Museum and then held a 
Christmas party at Webster Hall. In 
January, the meeting was held at Mt. 
Merey College, and was devoted to re- 
ports of the A.D.A. convention and dis- 
cussion of the proposed revisions in the 
A.D.A. constitution. 


South Carolina Dietetic Association. 
Officers for 1948-49 for the SouthCarolina 
Dietetic Association are: President, Mar- 
guerite MeInteer; Vice-President and 
Editor, The Palmetto Leaf, Mary Dwyer; 
Secretary, Roberta London; and Treas- 
urer, Elizabeth Burriss. 


Wisconsin Dietetic Association. On 
November 13, the dietitians in north 
eastern Wisconsin met as a group for the 
first time at Lawrence College in Apple- 
ton. Nineteen attended this first meet- 
ing of the local group and enjoyed a tour 
through the new Dietetary Department 
of the Theda Clark Hospital. A second 
meeting of the group is planned for March 
5 in either Neenah or Appleton. 


ieiatee _A¢tivities 


Meeting of Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee. On January Il and 12° the 
A.D.A. Voeational Guidance Committee 
met in Chieago. At this meeting work 
was continued on & new illustrated book- 
let designed to appeal to the high school 
girl. 

The 1948-49 A.D.A. Vocational Guid 
ance Committee consists of the following 
members: Marjorie Siler and Eva Ylvi- 
saker, Co-Chairmen; Isabelle Peterson; 
Clara G. Snyder, Alice Biester, and 
Gertrude Austin. 


Public Relations Committee. Since 
this year’s national Public Relations 
Committee was formed (see Association 
Activities, January issue of the Jour- 
NAL), three additional members have ac- 
cepted invitations to work on the com- 
mittee. They are Virginiabelle Kabel, 
Florence LeGanke Harris, and Helen Ca- 
hill. 


Constitution Revision Work Con- 
tinues. On January 22, .the A.D.A. 
Constitution Revision and Reorgani- 


zation Committee met at the Associ- 
ation’s headquarters in Chicago. The 
members of the committee, all of whom 
were present, are: Chairman, Anna Bol- 
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ler Beach, National Live Stoek and 
Meat Board; Helen S. Mitchell, Uni 
versity of Massachusetts; Wintress Dal 
bey Murray, Eastman Kodak Company; 
I. Evelyn Smith, University of Thi 
nois: Lillian Storms Coover, Ames, Lowa; 
Alice H. Smith, Michigan State Depart 
ment of Health; and Helen Hunscher, 
Western Reserve University. In addi 
tion. the following members of the 
A.D.A. Executive Board sat in on the 
meeting: Elizabeth Perry, President 
Elect; Bulman, Vice-President; 
and Marguerite Pettee, Diet Therapy 
Chairman. 


Grace 


Radio Publicity for Dietitians. The 
place of the dietitian in the career world 
will be pointed out on many women’s 
radio programs during the next few 
months. The J. Walter Thompson Com 
pany, public relations counsel for A.D 
\.. issues a weekly radio seript for use on 
women’s programs on over 150 radio sta 
tions in the Middle West. Once a 
month, for three months, these seripts 
will contain information to acquaint the 
homemaker with the dietetic profession. 


Dietitians Cooperate During Diabetes 
Detection Drive. On December 5, the 
Detroit television station, WWJ-TV, on 
its program, ‘Television University of 
the Air,’ devoted its time to promoting 
the Diabetes Detection Drive, sponsored 
by the American Diabetes Association. 
To educate the public, two doctors, a 
dietitian, and a child diabetic patient 
were guests on the program. Dr. George 
Thosteson, Co-Chairman of the Michi- 
gan Diabetes Detection Drive, and Dr. 
Zichard MekKean, President, Michigan 
Diabetes Association, represented the 
medical profession. Marie Pattani, Ther- 
apeutie Dietitian, Harper Hospital, helped 
with the discussion on planning meals for 
a diabetie patient and showed a typical 
menu. 

In Chicago a television program follow 
ing the same pattern was aired on Decem- 
ber 16. Dr. Chester Coggeshall, North- 
western University School of Medicine, 
and Dr. Henry T. Ricketts, Secretary, 
Chicago Diabetes Association, together 
with Barbara Ruby, Dietitian at the 
Nutrition Clinic, University of Chicago 
Clinics, participated, as well as a child 
diabetic and a diabetic mother and her 
two children. 


Vows of Ad, erlisers 
ial Exhibitors 


S. Blickman, Inc., has.announced that 
their thermostatically equipped, gas 
heated coffee urns are now furnished with 
an improved burner. Attached near 
the bottom of the urn, the usual pipe ob- 
struction has been eliminated with the 
new burner, leaving the area under the 
urn open and The new 
burner is available only on urns ordered 
equipped with thermostats. 


accessible. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Division of 
General Foods Corporation has announced 
the development of individual corrugated 
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salt packets which provide a sprinkling 
action similar to a regular salt shaker. 
Such packets have been used by the air 
lines for some time, but now they are 
being made available for general insti- 
tional use. They can be imprinted with 
private labels and are expected to rival 
book matches in popularity. 

Bertha Nettleton, for twenty years in 
charge of Institution Food Service, Con- 
sumer Service Department of General 
Foods, retired on December 21. Miss 
Nettleton pioneered the development of 
a quantity recipe service for General 
Foods and supervised the adaptation of 
popular consumer products to restaurant, 
hotel dining room, and other institution 
use. She plans to take over “full-time” 
operation of her home in Guilford, Con- 
necticut. Miss Nettleton isa well known 
member of A.D.A. and served last year 
on the A.D.A. Publie Relations Com 
mittee. 

Mildred Hearn will take over Miss 
Nettleton’s duties as Product Represent- 
ative for all General Foods institution 
products. An A.D.A. member, Miss 
Hearn is a graduate of the University of 
Maryland and took her dietetic internship 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital. During the 
war was dietitian for the Bendix 
Aviation Radio Division dining halls. 


she 


The Anstice Company has recently put 
on the market a new table model peeler. 
It can be installed on a drainboard, table, 
or bench, and has exactly the same 
mechanical features as Anstice’s floor 
model peelers. The potato discharge 
chute can be turned to any of three direc- 
tions, and the drain can be turned to 
discharge the waste into a sink strainer. 
A hose connection provides fresh water 
for peeling. The stainless steel base is 
only 15% by 21 in., and the abrasive used 
is Carborundum. 


The American Can Company, through 
its Home Economies Section, has released 
a second set of large quantity recipes de- 
veloped for lunchroom managers in 
schools and colleges and universities. 
Printed on 4 by 6 cards and available 
without charge, the set also contains in 
formation about eanned foods, planning 
lunch menus, and the national school 
lunch program, as well as a buying guide 
for canned foods. The recipes were first 
presented at the A.D.A. convention in 
Boston. 


Household Finance Corporation has 
announced the retirement of Bernice 
Dodge as Associate Director, Department 
of Research. Burr Blackburn has re 
linquished his duties as Director of this 
department to devote his time to special 
historical research on consumer credit 
for the company. The Consumer Educa- 
tion Department will have as its new 
Director, Leone Ann Heurer. 


In December, Pfaelzer Brothers Inc., 
issued a new Food Specialties Catalog 
which will be sent on request. Among 
the items listed are: dehydrated soups; 
corned beef hash; chili con earne ; ravioli ; 
jellies, jams, and marmalades ; gelatins ; 
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puddings ; dressings, sauces ; potato pan- 
cake mix; olive butter; and other special- 
ties. 

A newly = designed, — round-corner 
steamer basket has been announced by 
the Cleveland Range Company. The 
basket is designed for use with the Steam- 
Chef steam cookers. It is a one-piece, 
drawn, seamless container of stainless 
steel with a new finish called ‘‘Frostex.”’ 
Their tests have shown this finish to be 
more durable and impervious to chemical 
reactions of different 
finishes. 


foods than other 
It is also described as excep- 
tionally sanitary and easy to clean. The 
basket comes in either solid or perforated 
style in various sizes and shapes. 


Mead Johnson & Company is currently 
distributing three booklets which may be 
helpful in working out diet therapy prob- 
lems. The first is a fat little blue 
covered booklet titled Protein Nutrition 
in Health and Disease. It contains nine 
articles prepared under the auspices of 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association and pub- 
lished originally in the J.A.M.A. in 1945. 
The second pamphlet, designed to pro- 
mote ‘“Protenum,’”’ discusses the role of 
protein, diagnosis of protein deficiency, 
and the use of protein in therapy. Reei- 
pes using Protenum are included as well 
as other pertinent information. The 
third booklet is a similar publication deal- 
ing with ‘Lonalac’’ and discusses low- 
sodium diets. Much factual material 
is given, including figures comparing 
Lonalae’s composition with that of vari- 
ous other foods and preparations. 


Cereal Institute has announced the ap- 
pointment of Katharine Brown as Kdu- 
cational and Home Economies Director. 
Miss Brown recently received her mas 
ter’s degree from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. She is Chairman of 
the A.D.A. Public Relations Committee. 


The American Broadcasting Company 
has recently televised the film, ‘Golden 
Glory” produced by The Fleischmann 
Division of Standard Brands Incorpor- 
ated. It was first seen over New York’s 
station WJZ-TV on Christmas Day and 
was shown in January by stations WENR- 
TV, Chicago, and WXYZ-TV, Detroit. 
It will be shown over other cities’ tele- 
vision stations later. 


Quaker Oat’s ninth (1948) edition of 
Vitamin Summary is being distributed to 
dietitians and home economists. 


The new edition of the American Stove 
Company’s eook book, Magic Chef Cook- 
It is 
plastic covered, spiral bound with full 
The price of this 


ing, has recently been published. 


color illustrations. 
book is $1.50. 


New ‘Canned Food Tables’’ have been 
released by the National Canners As- 
sociation. This sheet is a revision of one 
prepared in 1947: to it have been added 
the number of servings per can or jar for 
various canned foods. 








